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ROOT'S  POWER  EXTRACTORS 

for  the  LARGE  PRODUCER  for  1914 


The  late  W.  Z.  Hutchinson,  when 
asked  as  to  what  would  combine 
best  with  beekeeping,  said,  "  The 
best  thing  to  go  with  bees  is — 
more  bees."  If  more  bees  is  the 
slogan,  then  the  best  equipment 
should  be  installed.  This  would 
be  an  outfit  that  will  handle  ad- 
vantageously the  product  of  200 
or  more  colonies  with  a  minimum 
of  time  and  labor. 

POWER  EXTRACTING  OUTFIT.— The  value  of  this  cannot  be  gauged 
entirely  by  the  number  of  days  it  is  used  during  the  season.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  it  displaces  a  large  amount  of  extra  equipment  in 
the  way  of  extra  supers  and  combs.  The  extracting  must  be  done  quick- 
ly in  order  to  hold  in  check  the  swarming  that  is  sure  to  follow  unless 
room  is  given  when  needed.  The  amount  thus  saved,  including  reduc- 
tion of  labor  and  time,  will  materially  reduce  cost  of  production. 

ENGINE. — This  should  not  be  selected  without  due  examination.  There 
are  certain  types  of  gasoline-engines  that  are  not  fitted  for  driving 
honey-extractors.  Machines  requiring  to  be  started  and  stopped  an 
endless  number  of  times  during  the  day  require  an  engine  of  special 
construction,  and  the  beekeeper  will  do  well  to  investigate  thoroughly 
these  points  before  purchasing.  Our  new  engines,  the  ' '  BUSY  BEE, ' ' 
are  selected  for  and  are  exactly  adapted  for  just  this  kind  of  work. 

CAPPING-MELTER. — No  extracting  house  is  complete  without  one. 
We  have  a  number  of  styles  and  sizes  to  select 
from.    Illustrations  of  all  these  will  be  found  in 
our  large  catalog.   The  smaller  sizes  are  intended 
to  be  used  with  wax-presses,  which  also  are  shown. 

HONEY-KNIVES. — For  rapid  and  easy  work  our 
new  steam  honey-knives  can't  be  beat.  Extra  tub- 
ing is  furnished  when  ordered.  Send  for  our  new 
34-page  book,  ' '  Power  Honey-extractors, ' '  describ- 
ing these  fully. 

These  equipments  are  supplied  by  various 
dealers  throughout  the  country.  Information  as 
to  nearest  dealer  on  request. 


The  A.  I.  Root  Co„  Medina,  Ohio 
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^^falcon''  Bee  Supplies  

.  .  .  .  Every  Thing  for  the  Beekeeper 

Take  advantage  of  the  early-order  discount,  send  us  your  list  ot  requirements,  and  vre  will 
quote  you  our  very  best  factory  prices  and  discounts. 

Having  recently  constructed  an  eight-car-capacity  kiln,  and  having  enlarged  our  power 
plant,  we  shall  be  able  to  handle  your  orders  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Falcon  '*  Supplies  speak  for  themselves.  Don't  delay  your  order,  but  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  and  let  us  ship  the  goods  at  your  convenience. 

Send  for  our  foundation  samples  and  Red  Catalog,  postpaid. 


W.  T.  Falconer  Manufacturing  Company,  Falconer,  New  York 


Where  the  good  beehives  come  from 


"ROOT" 
"PEIRCE" 
"ZANESVILLE" 

Three  words  that  unlock  the  possi- 
bilities of  successful  beekeeping. 

"ROOT  QUALITY*'  has  always 
represented  the  acme  of  perfection  in 
everv  thing  pertaining  to  bees. 

"PEIRCE  SERVICE"  is  fast  be- 
coming a  syn  >nym  for  promptness 
coupled  with  courtesy  and  fairness. 

ZANES\'ILLE  the  metropolis  of  eastern 
and  soutliern  Ohio— is  the  logical  distribut- 
ing-point for  the  beekeepers  of  Ohio.  West 
Virginia,  and  western  Pennsylvania:  and 
tho<;e  more  remote  can  be  served  with  a 
large  degree  of  satisfaction  on  account  of 
the  superior  shipping  facilities  of  thi-;  citv. 

Our  1914  Catalog  of  Beekeepers'  Supplie- 
and  Introduction  to  Beekeeping  i>  now  being 
sent  to  those  on  our  mailing-list.  If  you  have 
not  already  received  or  do  not  receive  it 
soon,  a  postal-card  request  will  insure  your 
receiving  it  without  delay. 

Prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  unusu- 
ally bright,  and  both  prudence  and  economy 
would  suggest  the  early  placing  of  your 
order. 

E.  W.  Peirce,  Zanesville,  0. 

Alrdome  Bldfi.,  South  Sixth  St. 


It  turns  over  an  important  "new  leaf" 
begins ing  with  the  January  number. 

The  Guide  to  Nature 

Several  New  Features 

"Birds  in  the  Bush,"  a  department  edited 
by  Edmund  J.  Sawyer,  with  illustrations 
fi-om  original  drawings  by  this  talented 
artist-ornithologist. 

"The  Fun  of  Seeing  Things,""  a  depart- 
ment for  young  folks,  edited  by  Edward 
F.  Bigelow,  succeeding  his  well-known 
work  as  editor  of  the  "  Xature  and  Sci- 
ence"" department  of  "  St,  Nicholas  for 
more  than  fourteen  years. 

This  new  department  will  be  really  new. 
It  will  not  be  "schooly,""  not  "nature 
study,"  not  to  induce  parents  and  educa- 
tors to  say,  "It  is  good  for  the  children," 
but  it  will  appeal  directly  to  the  young 
folks  them-elves  and  will  help  them  to 
enjoy  the  natural  objects  that  surround 
them.     It  will  be  true  to  its  name. 

Subscription  $1.00  a  year:  single  copv  lOo. 
To  new  subscribers,  four  months  trial  for 
25c.    Addres-   and  make  check  or  money 
order  payable  to) 

The  Agassiz  Association, 
ArcAdiA  : 

Sound  Beach,  Connecticut 


EARLY-ORDER  DISCOUNTS  WILL 

Pay  You  to  Buy  Bee  Supplies  Now 

29  years'  experience  in  making  everything  for"^the 
beekeeper.    A  large  factory  specially  equipped  for 
the  purpose  ensures  goods  of  highest  quahty.  . 
Write  for  our  iUustrated  catalog  and  discounts  today. 

LEAHY  MFG.  CO.,   .    95  Sixth  St.,   .    Higginsville,  Missouri 
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HONEY  MARKETS 


The  prices  listed  below  are  intended  to  represent, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  market  prices  at 
which  honey  and  beeswax  are  selling  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  the  city  mentioned.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  is  the  price  at  which  sales  are  being 
made  by  commission  merchants  or  by  producers  di- 
rect to  the  retail  merchants.  When  sales  are  made 
by  commission  merchants  the  usual  commission  (from 
five  to  ten  per  cent),  cartage,  and  freight  will  be 
deducted;  and  in  addition  there  is  often  a  charge 
for  storage  by  the  commission  merchant.  When  sales 
are  made  by  the  producer  direct  to  the  retailer,  com- 
mission and  storage  and  other  charges  are  eliminat- 
ed. Sales  made  to  wholesale  houses  are  usually  about 
ten  per  cent  less  than  those  to  retail  merchants. 


NATIONAL  beekeepers'  ASSOCIATION  GRADING-RULES 

Adopted  at  Cincinnati,  Feb.  13,  1913. 
Sections  of  comb  honey  are  to  be  graded:  First,  as 
to  finish ;  second,  as  to  color  of  honey ;  and  third,  as 
to  weight.  The  sections  of  honey  in  any  given  case 
are  to  be  sof  nearly  alike  in  these  three  respects  that 
any  section  shall  be  representative  of  the  contents  of 
the  case. 

I.  FINISH: 

1.  Extra  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  to  be 
free  from  propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  combs 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed 
cells  on  either  side. 

2.  Fancy. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firm- 
ly attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white,  and  not  more  than  six  unsealed  cells  on 
either  side  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

3.  No.  1. — Sections  to  be  evenly  filled,  comb  firmly 
attached  to  the  four  sides,  the  sections  free  from 
propolis  or  other  pronounced  stain,  comb  and  cap- 
pings white  to  slightly  off  color,  and  not  more  than 
40  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  outside  row. 

4.  No.  2. — Comb  not  projecting  beyond  the  box, 
attached  to  the  sides  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
way  around,  and  not  more  than  60  unsealed  cells 
exclusive  of  the  row  adjacent  to  the  box. 

II.  COLOR: 

On  the  basis  of  color  of  the  honey,  comb  honey  is 
to  be  classified  as :  first,  white ;  second,  light  amber ; 
third,  amber ;  and  fourth,  dark. 

III.  WEIGHT: 

1.  Heavy. — No  section  designated  as  heavy  to 
weigh  less  than  fourteen  ounces. 

2.  Medium. — No  section  designated  as  medium  to 
weigh  less  than  twelve  ounces. 

3.  Light. — No  section  designated  as  light  to  weigh 
less  than  ten  ounces. 

In  describing  honey,  three  words  or  symbols  are 
to  be  used,  the  first  being  descriptive  of  the  finish, 
the  second  of  color,  and  the  third  of  weight.  As  for 
example:  Fancy,  white,  heavy  (F-W-H)  ;  No.  1, 
amber,  medium  (1-A-M),  etc.  In  this  way  any  of  the 
possible  combinations  of  finish,  color,  and  weight  can 
be  briefly  described. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

CULL  HONEY: 
Cull  honey  shall  consist  of  the  following:  Honey 
packed  in  soiled  second-hand  cases  or  that  in  badly 
stained  or  propolized  sections ;  sections  containing 
pollen,  honey-dew  honey,  honey  showing  signs  of 
granulation,  poorly  ripened,  sour  or  "weeping" 
honey ;  sections  with  comb  projecting  beyond  the 
box  or  well  attached  to  the  box  less  than  two-thirds 
the  distance  around  its  inner  surface ;  sections  with 
more  than  60  unsealed  cells,  exclusive  of  the  row 
adjacent  to  the  box ;  leaking,  injured,  or  patched  up 
sections ;  sections  weighing  less  than  ten  ounces. 

NEAV   HONEY-GRADING  RULES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  COL- 
ORADO STATE  BEEKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION, 
DECEMBER  13,  1911. 

FANCY  White. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  comb 
firmly  attached  to  all  sides  and  evenly  capped  ex- 
cept the  outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey,  combs, 
and  cappings  white,  and  not  projecting  beyond  the 
Avood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  sections  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13  V2  ounces. 

No.  1. — Sections  to  be  well  filled,  combs  firmly 
attached  on  all  sides  and  evenly  capped,  except  the 
outside  row  next  to  the  wood.  Honey  white  or  very 
slightly  off  color.  Combs  not  projecting  beyond  the 
wood;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no  section  in  this 
grade  to  weigh  less  than  13%  ounces. 

Choice. — Sections  to  be  well  filled;  combs  firmly 
attached;  not  projecting  beyond  the  wood,  and  en- 
tirely capped,  except  the  outside  row  next  to  the 
wood.  Honey,  comb,  and  cappings  from  white  to 
amber,  but  not  dark;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned;  no 
section  in  this  grade  to  weigh  less  than  12  ounces. 

No.  2. — This  grade  is  composed  of  sections  that 
are  entirely  capped,  except  row  next  to  wood,  weigh- 
ing from  ten  to  twelve  ounces  or  more,  also  of  such 
sections  that  weigh  12  ounces  or  more,  and  have  not 
more  than  50  uncapped  cells  all  together,  which  must 
be  filled.  Combs  and  cappings  from  white  to  amber 
in  color,  but  not  dark ;  wood  to  be  well  cleaned. 

Extracted  Honey. — Must  be  thoroughly  ripened, 
weigh  12  pounds  per  gallon.  It  must  be  well  strain- 
ed, and  packed  in  new  cans.  It  is  classed  as  white, 
light  amber,  and  amber. 

Strained  Honey. — This  is  honey  obtained  from 
combs  by  all  other  means  except  the  centrifugal  ex- 
tractors, and  is  classed  as  white,  light  amber,  amber, 
and  dark ;  it  must  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  well 
strained.  It  may  be  put  up  in  cans  that  previously 
have  contained  honey. 


Boston.— We  quote  fancy  and  No.  1  white  comb 
honey  at  15  to  16;  fancy  white  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans,  11.    Beeswax,  30. 

Boston,  Feb,  19.  Blake-Lee  Co. 


Denver. — Our  local  market  is  well  supplied  with 
honey,  and  our  jobbing  quotations  are  as  follows: 
Strictly  No.  1  white,  per  case  of  24  sections,  $2.70 ; 
choice,  $2.57;  No.  2,  $2.43;  extracted  white,  8  to 
9  cts. ;  light  amber,  7  to  7  % .  We  are  in  the  market 
for  beeswax,  and  pay  30  cts.  per  lb.  in  cash,  and  32 
in  trade,  delivered  here. 

The  Colorado  Honey-producers'  Association, 
'  Denver,  Col.,  Feb.  19.    Frank  Rauchfuss,  Mgr. 
Honey  reports  continued  on  page  6. 


New  1914  Catalog--" Everything  for  Bees" 

Lay  your  plans  for  the  new  season  now.  Send  for  the  1914  Muth  Cata- 
log: of  Beekeepers'  Supplies.  It's  just  off  the  press.  In  it  you  will  find 
full  information  about  the  remarkable  MUTH  SPECIAL  Dovetailed 
Hive^.    Drop  a  postal  card  at  once — sure  ! 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

204  WALNUT  STREET  "The  Busy  Bee  Men  "  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

P.  S.-Ship  us  your  old  combs  and  cappings  and  let  us  render  thera  for  you  Our  process  extracts 
the  last  drop  of  wax  from  the  slumgum.   This  means  money  for  you.    W  nte  for  lull  particulars. 
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SPECIAL  DELIVERY 


During  this  month  we  shall  double  our  usual 
efforts  in  points  of  delivery  and  service.  We  carry- 
nothing  but  the  Root  make,  which  insures  the  best 
quality  of  every  thing.  We  sell  at  factory  prices, 
thereby  insuring  a  uniform  rate  to  every  one.  The 
saving  on  transportation  charges  from  Cincinnati 
to  points  south  of  us  will  mean  quite  an  item  to 
beekeepers  in  this  territory.  We  are  so  located  that 
we  can  make  immediate  shipment  of  any  order  the 
day  it  is  received. 

New  64-page  Catalog 

Our  new  1914  catalog  contains  double  the  pages 
of  former  editions  and  requires  extra  postage.  It 
is  filled  from  cover  to  cover  with  complete  lists  of 
goods  in  every  line  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
beekeepers.  If  you  haven't  received  a  copy  when 
you  read  this,  be  sure  to  ask  for  one.  It  will  save 
you  money. 

New  Features  for  1914 

Few  radical  changes  have  been  made  this  season. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  we  will  send  out 
with  regular  hives,  unless  otherwise  ordered,  the 
metal  telescopic  or  R  cover  with  super  cover  under- 
neath. The  side  rail  for  the  bottom-board  will  be 
extra  length  so  as  to  overcome  the  difficulty  expe- 
rienced by  some  last  season.  Improvements  have 
been  made  in  extractors.  We  shall  carry  a  very 
heavy  stock  so  that  orders  may  be  filled  'with  our 
usual  promptness.    Write  us  your  needs. 


C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co. 

2146  Central  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


^battings  tn  'Bn  Olultur^ 
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Honey  reports  continued  from  page  2. 

Cincinnati. — There  is  no  demand  for  either 
comb  or  extracted  honey  at  the  present  time.  Nev- 
ertheless we  would  sell  comb  honey  at  $3.75  per 
case  for  fancy  and  No.  1,  and  IV2  to  10  for  our 
white-clover  extracted  honey;  for  our  amber  honey, 
from  514  to  8  cts.  per  lb.,  according  to  the  quantity 
and  quality.  These  are  our  sellinsr  prices,  kindly 
observe.  For  bright  yellow  leeswax  we  are  now 
paving  32  cts.  per  lb.  delivered  here. 

"Cincinnati,  Feb.  17.    The  Fred  W.  Muth  Co. 


Kansas  City. — The  supply  of  comb  honey  is 
large,  demand  light.  Supply  of  extracted  honey  is 
fair,  as  is  the  demand.  We  quote  No.  1  white  comb, 
24  sections  to  the  case,  $2.50  to  $2.65;  No.  2  ditto. 
$2.00  to  $2.25;  No.  1  aml>er  ditto,  $2.25  to  $2.50; 
No.  2  ditto,  $2.00  to  $2.25;  extracted  white,  per  lb., 
8  to  8V^;  extracted  amber,  per  lb.,  71/2  to  7%. 
Beeswax,  per  lb.,  25  to  30. 

»  C.  C.  Clemons  Produce  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Feb.  16. 


Zanesville. — "While  there  are  some  calls  for 
honey,  the  demand  is  far  from  brisk  at  this  time. 
"We  quote  number  one  to  fancy  white  comb  at  16 
to  18^^  in  a  jobbing  way;  wholesale,  18  to  20. 
Best  white  extracted  in  60-lb.  cans.  9  to  10.  These 
quotations  are  for  white-clover  honey ;  alfalfa  and 
other  western  honeys  rule  about  a  cent  less.  The 
price  of  beeswax  is  largely  arbitrary.  At  this  writ- 
ing, producers  are  receiving  32  cts.  cash,  34  in 
trade. 

Zanesville,  Feb.  17.         Edmund  W.  Peirce. 


CHlCAao. — Sales  have  improved  in  volume  dur- 
ing the  past  thirty  days;  prices,  however,  are  unsat- 
isfactory in  that  they  have  a  lower  tendency,  and 
some  of  the  comb  honey  shows  granulation,  which 
renders  it  unfit  for  table  use.  Fancy  grades  sell  in 
small  quantities  around  15  cts.  per  lb. ;  but  the  off 
srades  are  difficult  to  place  at  uncertain  prices. 
Extracted  honey,  consisting  of  white  clover  and  bass- 
wood,  are  rather  firmly  held,  and  sell  at  from  8  to 
9,  according  to  quality  and  package;  but  the  west- 
ern and  southern  grades  of  white  are  very  dull,  and 
sell  at  from  1  to  2  cts.  per  lb.  below  these  figures, 
and  is  most  difficult  to  move  in  quantities.  Bees- 
wax sells  upon  arrival  at  from  81  to  32,  according 
to  color  and  cleanliness. 

Chicago,  Feb.  16.  R.  A.  Burnett  Co. 


St.  Louis. — Our  honey  market  is  decidedly  dull, 
and  the  demand  the  past  few  weeks  has  fallen  off  to 
a  great  extent,  especially  on  comb  honey.  Southern 
extracted  honey  is  in  lighter  offerings ;  but  the  de- 
mand also  is  rather  dull.  "We  are  quoting  to-day, 
in  a  jobbing  way,  as  follows:  Southern  extracted 
and  strained  bright  amber  honey  in  barrels,  6 14  to 
7;  in  five-gallon  cans,  7  to  I'^k  ;  dark,  %  to  1  ct.  per 
lb.  less;  comb  honey,  fancy  clover,  14  to  16:  light 
amber,  12  to  14;  amber,  10  to  12;  dark  and  infe- 
rior, 8  to  10;  comb  honev  by  the  case,  fancy  clover, 
$3.00  to  $3.50;  light  amber,  $2.50  to  $3.00;  amber, 
$2.00  to  $2.25;  dark  and  inferior,  $1.75  to  $2.00. 
Beeswax  very  firm;  prime,  Z2Y2  per  lb.  Impure 
and  inferior,  less. 

St.  Louis,  Feb.  18.    R.  Hartmann  Produce  Co. 


New  Tork. — Our  market  remains  in  the  same 
condition  dull  and  inactive.  As  to  comb  honey,  there 
is  some  little  demand  for  No.  1  and  fancy  white, 
while  off  grades,  mixed,  and  buckwheat  are  almost 
unsalable.  During  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  re- 
ceived several  shipments  of  the  last-mentioned  grades, 
which  we  would  rather  not  have  sent  to  us  at  all. 
The  honey  is  more  or  less  candied,  combs  poorly 
filled,  some  not  fastened  to  the  comb,  and  broken 
loose;  and  as  the  season  is  practically  over,  with  no 
demand  to  speak  of,  it  will  be  hard  work  to  dispose 
of  these  goods.  We  fi&n  not  encourage  shipments  of 
off  grades  of  comb  honey,  mixed,  or  buckwheat  at 
this  time,  for  we  feel  sure  that  we  can  not  make 
sale  in  a  reasonable  time,  nor  satisfy  the  shippers, 
and  therefore  would  rather  not  handle  these  grades 
at  all.  As  to  extracted  honey,  the  only  grade  for 
■which  there  is  a  demand  at  this  time  is  fancy  qual- 
ity white  clover,  which  is  selling  at  from  8%  to  9. 
All  other  grades  are  in  poor  demand.  Beeswax  is 
steady  at  former  prices. 

New  York,  Feb.  18.      Hildreth  &  Segelken. 


Deposit  your  Savings 

witH 

-Ghe  SAVINGS 
DEPOSIT  BANK  CO. 

of  MEDINA, O. 
The  Bank  tkat  pays  4% 

Write  for  Informaliion 


A.TSPITZER 

PRESIDENT 


ER.ROOT 

VICE-PRESIDENT 


EB.SPITZER 
CASHIER 


ASSETS  OVER  ONE  MILLION  DOLLARS 


BLANKE'S  BEE- 
BOOK  FREE.  .  . 


Johnnie -on -the -Spot 
Deliveries 

When  you  order  Bee  Goods  you  want 
tnera  "now."  We  are  in  the  very 
heart^of  the  Bee  Section— no  city  with  so 
good  package-car  service  —  largest  stock 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  Whenever  possi- 
ble orders  shipped  same  day  as  received- 
more  carefully  packed  than  ordinary. 

BLANKE'S  BEE  BOOK  FREE  — a  catalog 
filled  with  helpful  tips  for  either  beginner 
or  old;  timer.  .  Write  to-day  before  you 
need  supplies. 

Depariment  2 

Blanke  Mfg.  &  Supply  Go. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PfilNT  WITHOUT  OIL 


Remarkable    Discovery  that 
Cuts  Down  the  Cost  of  Paint 
Seventy-five  Per  Cent. 

A  Free  Trial  Package  is  Mailed  to  Every 
One  Who  Writes. 

A.  L.  Rice,  a  prominent  manufacturer  of  Adams, 
N.  Y.,  has  discovered  a  process  of  making  a  new 
kind  of  paint  without  the  use  of  oil.  He  calls  it 
Powdrpaint.  It  conies  in  the  form  of  a  dry  powder 
and  all  that  is  required  is  cold  water  to  make  a  paint 
weather-proof,  fire-proof,  and  as  durable  as  oil  paint. 
It  adheres  to  any  surface,  wood,  stone,  or  brick, 
spreads  and  looks  like  oil  paint,  and  costs  about  one- 
fourth  as  much. 

Write  to  Mr.  A.  L.  Rice,  Manufacturer,  8  North  St., 
Adams,  N.  Y.,  and  he  will  send  you  a  free  trial  pack- 
age, also  color-card  and  full  information  showing  j^ou 
how  you  can  save  a  good  many  dollars.   Write  to-day. 
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An  Opportunity  to  Make  an  Independent 
Living  from  a  small  cultivated  area  in 

"The  Land  of  Manatee 

On  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Southern  Florida 


All  the  early  vegetables,  marketed  at  highest  prices,  are  success- 
fully grovrn — 3  and  4  different  crops  per  annum.  A  home  in  a  delight- 
ful year- 'round  climate.  A  young  man  paid  $125  for  an  acre  of  land 
this  year,  and  spent  another  $125  in  clearing  and  cultivating  it  in  toma- 
toes. The  production  v^as  550  baskets,  v\;^hich  were  sold  at  $2.50  per 
basket ;  total  gross  production  from  a  single  crop  on  an  acre  of  ground, 
$1375.  The  same  advantages  and  opportunities  are  open  to  you.  Let 
us  tell  you  in  detail  of  the  possibilities  in  this  favored  section.  Ask  for 
beautiful  illustrated  book,  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growing  in  Manatee 
County." 

J.  A.  PRIDE 

General  Industrial  Agent 
SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RAILWAY 
Suite  No.  376,  Norfolk,  Va. 


QueeDSiiBees 

We  are  now  booking  orders  for  our  cele- 
brated Leather-colored  and  Golden  Italian 
Queens.  Bees  in  )4,  1,  and  2  lb.  pack- 
ages. Nuclei  in  1,2,  3,  or  5  frame,  either 
on  Danz.  or  Hoffman  frames.  Full  colo- 
nies in  8  or  10  frame  L.  hives  or  Danz. 
10-frame  hives.  Write  at  once  for  special 
card  of  prices,  and  book  your  order  with 
us  early. 

Letter  of  endorsement  to  us  from  The 
A.  I.  Root  Co.: 

Medina,  Ohio,  Feb.  6,  1914. 
The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss.: 

Replying  to  yours  of  Feb.  3,  we  would  state 
that  we  have  bought  a  large  number  of  queens  of 
you.  We  have  found  them  uniformly  marked, 
and  of  a  good  stock;  in  fact,  they  are  first-class 
in  every  respect.  Another  thing,  we  have  always 
found  that  you  make  prompt  deliveries,  or  give 
us  notice  promptly  when  such  deliveries  could 
not  be  made.  THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO., 

by  E.  R.  Root,  Vice-president. 


Get  our  prices  at  once.  .  .  .  The  largest 
queen  and  bee  yards  in  the  South. 


The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Mississippi 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO/S 
CANADIAN  HOUSE 

DADANT  FOUNDATION 

Bees,  Queens,  Honey,  Wax.  Poultry  Supplies,  Seeds 

Write  for  a  Catalog 

_THe  CHas.  E.  Hooper  Company 
185  Wrig'Ht  Ave.,  Toronto,  Ontario 


HONEY 


COMB  AND 
EXTRACTED 


We  can  furnish  both  comb  and  extracted  honey  to 
beekeepers  who  have  run  out  of  their  own  product. 
All  our  honey  is  strictly  first  class.  .  .  .  Italian 
bees  and  queens  in  season.    .    .    Write  for  prices. 

Latshaw  Honey  Co.,      Carlisle,  Indiana 


THE  MONEY-MAKING  HIVE 

THE  PEERLESS  HIVE 

Your  bees  will  bring-  you  more  honey  if  you  will  protect  and 
aid  them.  Your  profits  ai  e  never  k)\v  with  tlie  Peerless  Hive. 
The  improvements  are  self-explanatory.  Double  walls;  two- 
inch  space  between  the  w  alls  for  packing-,  half-inch  material, 
standard  ten-frame,  etc  ,  and  the  most  serviceable  hive  made. 
Send  a  iiostal  for  little  story  of  success  with  the 
Peerless  Hive. 

L.  F.  Howden  Mfg.  Co.,    ,    Fillmore,  N.  Y, 


March  i.  i9i4 


QUALITY  MIL.L.  Queens! 

"THE  QUEENS  YOU'LL  EVENTUALLY  BUY" 

Buy  Q.uality  Hill  famous  utility  queens — an  excellent  honey-gathering  strain  of  light  or  dark  Italians. 
Breeders  selected  for  color  among  mothers  exceeding  average  apiary  yield.  Drone  mothers  from  the 
highest  yielders  only.  Winter  excellently  here  and  have  proven  expecially  resistent  to  foulbrood.  All 
queens  reared  in  fuil  colonies  while  fed;  mated  in  four-frame  nuclei,  which  gives  large,  vigorous,  and 
prolitic  queens.  Purity  of  mating,  safe  arrival,  freedom  from  disease,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  today  for  booklet.  "A  Story  of  Success."  


May  1  to  July 

I 

July  1  to  Nov 

1 

I 

6 

12 

1 

6 

12 

Untested  .... 

$  1.00 

$  5.00 

$  9.00 

$  .80 

$  4  75 

$  8.50 

Tesied  ..... 

1.75 

9.00 

17.00 

1.50 

8.00 

15.00 

Select  Tested 

2.75  straight 

2.50  straight 

Write  for  breeders,  §4.00  and  up.   Reference,  Flainfield  State  Bank. 
Five  per  cent  discount  on  dozen  orders;  delivery  after  July  1. 

KENNITH  HAWKINS,  PLAINFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


Special  Sale  of  Honey 


WE  HAVE  produced  a  fine  lot  of  ex- 
tracted honey  this  season  from 
our  eight  out-yards.  In  addition  to  our 
own  honey,  we  have  purchased  many 
other  lots  from  prominent  producers,  and 
are  now  able  to  offer  for  prompt  shipment 
the  following  flavors  of  extracted  honey  : 

Alfalfa,  Orange, 
Sweet  Clover,      Light  Amber, 


White  Clover, 
Basswood, 


Dark  Amber, 
Buckwheat. 


Several  of  the  last  cars  of  comb  honey  which 
were  shipped  us  in  1913  contained  a  large  num- 
ber of  cases  of  broken  comb  honey,  caused  by  the 
cars  being  badly  handled  in  transit. 

We  are  obliged  to  regrade  all  shipments:  and  in 
every  case  where  we  found  broken  combs  we 
melted  them  up.  All  the  combs  that  are  slightly 
cracked  or  have  the  cappings  broken,  we  put  in- 
to other  cases:  and  these  cases  of  cracked  comb 
honey,  which  is  practically  all  produced  from 
white  clover,  we  are  offering  at  a  special  low 
price  and  at  prices  which  we  believe  will  certain- 
ly be  of  interest  to  you;  and  we  know  that,  if  you 
will  send  us  in  an  order,  you  will  be  pleased 
with  the  honey  at  the  prices  we  are  asking  for  it. 

We  have  other  choice  grades  of  Fancy  and  No. 
1  white  comb  honey,  as  well  as  Fancy  and  No.  1 
amber  comb  honey,  and  during  these  months  we 
are  making  special  prices  to  our  regular  trade. 

A  request  will  bring  special  prices. 

The  A.  L  Root  Co..  Medina,  O. 


BUY  CARNIOLANS  IN  CARNIOLA 

Pure  Carniolan  Alpine  bees.  Write 
in  English  for  booklet  and  Price 
list.   .   .   Awarded  60  honors. 


JOHANN  STRGAR,   .  .  Wittnach 

p.  O.  Wocheiner  Feistritz,  Upper 
Carniola  (Krain),  Austria 


THis  is  tHe  season  fox*  discotints  on 

Bees  and  Bee  Supplies 

If  you  will  send  us  a  list  of  goods  needed  we  will  be 

pleased  to  quote  you  on  them.   Catalog  free. 
I.J.  STRINCHAM,  105  PARK  PLACE,  NEW  YORK 
Apiaries,  Glen  Cove,  L.  I. 


Marchant's  Island  Bred  Queens 

Bred  from  selected  mothers,  and  mated  to 
isolated  djoues  of  a  different  strain.  My  aim  is 
quality  and  not  quantity.  So  if  you  want  any 
of  these  choice  purely  mated  queens  order  now 
or  you  mar  not  get  them  as  I  am  going  to  rear 
only  a  limited  number.  No  disease,  and  your 
money  back  if  not  satisfied.  The  A.  I.  Root  Co. 
use  my  queens,  which  is  proof  of  their  quality. 

No  need  to  write  for  lower  prices. 

Reference,  The  American  Exchange  Bank  of 
this  city. 

Prices — Untested,  single,  $1.50;  6  for  $6.00; 
12  for  $10.00;  in  lots  of  25  or  more,  75  cts. 
each.  Select  tested,  $3.00.  Breeders,  $5.00 
and  $10.00. 

A.  B.  Marchant,  .  .  Apalachicola,  Florida 


Queens  from  Caraway's 
Prize-winning  Stock  

Ready  for  Shipment 
after  March  20  ...  . 


Book  your  early  orders  now!  .Send  cash  Avhen  you 
want  the  queens.  Prices  of  tested  queens  till  May  1: 
One  for  ^1. 25,  six  for  §6.00:  untested,  before  May  1.  one 
for  $1.00,  six  for  §5.00:  breeding  queens,  $5.00  each.  I 
will  breed  the  Goldens  also  this  season:  can  send  Gold- 
ens  after  April  15  at  same  prices  as  the  three-banded 
Italians.  .  Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed  on  every 
queen  purchased  from  me. 


B.  M.  CARAWAY,    .    .    MATHIS,  TEXAS 
Queen-Breeder 


BEE  SUPPLIES 

Dep«, 


in  January. 


Send  your  name  for 
new  1 914  catalog  out 

T,  CLEMONS  BEE  SUPPLY  CO., 
128  Grand  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Goldens  that  are  Golden 

I  have  disposed  of  business  in  Philadelphia,  and  will 
raise  all  queens  that  I  possibly  can  the  coming  season, 
and  will  fill  all  unfilled  orders  first.  Queens  are  get- 
ting better  each  year.  Prices:  Select  untested,  Si .50: 
tested,  S3.00:  breeders,  $5  to  $10.  .  Send  for  booklet. 
GEO.  M.  STEELE,  30  So.  40th  St..  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


We  announce  the  installing  of  complete 
WEED -PROCESS  FOUNDATION  MA- 
CHINERY in  our  new  Ogden  warehouse 


Resulting  advantages  to  UTAH,  IDAHO,  COLORADO, 
NEVADA,  and  MONTANA  beekeepers: 

SPECIAL  PRICES  and  LOWER  FREIGHT  RATES  on  foundation. 

HIGHER  NET  PRICE  and  QUICKER  SETTLEMENT  on  beeswax  shipments. 

Get  our  prices  for  working  your  beeswax  into  foundation. 


Remember  we  are  headquarters  for  "ROOT"  bee  supphes  and  "American"  honey-cans. 
1914'  cars  now  arriving.    Write  for  prices.    Honey  and  beeswax 
accepted  in  payment  for  goods. 


Superior  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah 
Superior  Honey  Co.,  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho 

For  special  information  address  us  at  Ogden,  Utah 


Thale*s  Regulative  Vacuum  Bee-Feeder! 


MOST  PERFECT  STIMULATIVE  FEEDER  ever 
constructed.  It  feeds  inside  underneath  the 
cluster,  and  will  fit  any  hive  made.  To  fill  feed- 
er lift  off  empty  bottle  and  set  on  full  one.  It  is  so  reg- 
ulated by  the  slide  from  the  outside  of  the  hive  to  feed 
any  amount  you  may  want  the  bees  to  have  in  one  day. 
If  you  set  it  on  one-half  pint  in  one  day  the  bottle  of 
feed  w^ill  run  four  days  and  nights  and  can  be  increased 
or  decreased  from  the  outside  of  the  hive  without  dis- 
turbing the  bees  or  moving  the  feeder.  It  feeds  contin- 
uously, thereby  imitating  a  natural  honey  flow,  and  will 
produce  more  brood  with  less  cost  than  any  other  feeder 
made,  and  can  be  filled  any  time  of  the  day  without 
causing  robbing  or  excitement.  Queen-breeders  espe- 
cially can  not  afTord  to  be  without  this  feeder,  as  hun- 
dreds of  valuable  queen-cells  are  torn  down  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  bees  annually  on  account  of  improper 
and  poor  methods  of  feeding.  With  this  feeder  you  con- 
trol the  flow;  it  feeds  continuously,  and  will  produce 
more  cells,  better  cells,  and  the  bees  will  not  destroy 
any.  Try  this  feeder.  It  will  more  than  pay  you.  Send 
for  feeder  circular  and  bee-supply  catalog.  I  carry  a 
full  line  of  Lewis  Beeware  and  Dadant's  Foundation. 
One  of  my  Vacuum  Bee  Feeders  complete  with  two  bot- 
tles FREE  with  every  ten-dollar  order.  Send  me  a  list 
of  your  wants— it  is  no  trouble  to  answer  letters. 

TERMS,  CASH  WITH  ORDER 

Sample  Feeder,  with  2  bottles  complete,  mail  postpaid,  55c 

Ten  Feeders,  complete  with  1  bottle,  freight  or  exp.,  each,  35c 

All  orders  over  ten  feeders,  each,  only  30c 

Extra  bottles  with  cork  valve,  each  10c 

H.  H.  THALE.  M A N U F ftCT  U  R  K  R  Box  G 25,  MAYWOOD,  MISSOURI 

Eastern  Buyers  Send  Orders  to  Earl  M.  Nichols,  Lyonsville,  Mass. 
For  Sale  by  B.  H.  Masters,  Edison,  Ohio 


The  New  Model  en  Ten  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 

I  will  ship  you  as  many  feeders  as  you  may 
want  on  ten  days'  free  trial  in  your  own  api- 
ary; and  if  they  do  not  work  as  represented 
you  may  return  them  at  my  expense,  and  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  Send  for  free  trial 
offer.    .  o  Address  FREE  TRIAL,  Dept.  G  194. 


MARCH  1.  1914 
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Beeswax  Wanted! 

We  Expect  to  Use 
SEVENTY  TONS 

of  beeswax  during  the  next  SIX  MONTHS,  and  we  have  on  hand 
less  than  twenty  tons.  We  offer  for  good  average  wax,  delivered 
at  Medina,  33  cts.  CASH,  35  cts.  TRADE.  If  you  have  any  good 
wax  to  sell  write  to  us  or  ship  it  by  freight.  Send  us  shipping 
receipt,  giving  us  gross  weight  also  net  weight  shipped.  Be  sure 
to  mark  your  shipment  so  we  can  identify  it  when  received. 

Beeswax  Worked  into  Foundation 

If  you  want  your  wax  worked  into  foundation  we  are  prepared  to 
do  this  for  you  at  prices  equal  to  those  made  by  other  standard 
manufacturers.  Write  for  price  if  interested. 


The  A.  I  Root  Co,,  Medina,  Ohio 


Are  You  Interested. 

In  securing  a  crop  of  honey  this 
coming  season?  Send  us  your 
name  and  address  for  1914  cata- 
log, and  make  selection  of  the 
hive  and  appliances.  You  should 
have  a  good  year  if  you  are  pre- 
pared as  the  honey  yield  begins. 


The  A.  I  Root  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

1631  West  Genesee  Street 
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"  If  goods  are  wanted  quick,  send  to  Pouder." 

ESTABLISHED  1889 


Dee  Supplies 

Bees  in  this  zone  are  in  winter  quarters  with  a  bounteous 
supply  of  natural  winter  stores,  and  I  believe  that  no  other  feature 
is  quite  so  important  as  regards  safe  wintering  as  an  abundance 
of  wholesome  stores.  The  fall  flow  was  so  profuse  that  in  some 
instances  brood-rearing  was  curtailed  early  on  account  of 
crowded  condition,  and  some  strong  colonies  were  weakened  on 
this  account.  A  few  losses  may  result  from  this  condition.  The 
white  clover  in  this  zone  is  in  good  condition  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  counties  which  suffered  from  drouth.  Conditions  for  ensu- 
ing year  are  very  encouraging  for  both  beekeeper  and  the  supply- 
dealer.  The  last  year  will  be  remembered  as  a  most  excellent 
honey  year,  and  with  it  came  the  best  demand  for  honey  that  has 
ever  been  known.  I  am  receiving  more  inquiries  and  orders  for 
Root  Bee  Supplies  than  ever  before  during  midwinter,  and  some 
discounts  for  early  orders  are  still  available.  The  policy  of 
this  house  as  to  prompt  shipments  and  a  fair  and  satisfactory  deal 
will  be  maintained  as  heretofore,  and  I  hope  to  deal  with  you  in  a 
way  that  will  justify  your  recommending  my  goods  to  your  neigh- 
bor. 

Walter  S.  Pouder: — I  am  more  than  pleased  with  your 
promptness.  Kentuckians  are  generally  credited  as  being 
quick  with  a  gun,  hut  I  do  not  think  the  fastest  in  that  line  can 
equal  the  speed  a  certain  Indiana  man  uses  in  shooting  out  the 
goods.  Those  paper  honey-jars  are  certainly  the  trick  for 
local  trade.  Yours  truly, 

Louisville,  Ky.  Otto  F.  Recktenwald. 

I  should  like  to  place  in  your  hands  my  catalog  with  1914 
revised  prices  on  bee  supplies.  Or  send  a  list  of  your  requirements, 
and  let  me  see  if  I  can  not  create  a  saving  for  you  by  quoting  an 
estimate.  This  will  place  you  under  no  obligations,  and  it  will  be 
one  of  my  pleasures. 

I  can  use  more  beeswax,  and  am  now  paying  31  cents  cash  or 
33  cents  in  exchange  for  goods. 


Walter  S.  Pouder 

873  Mass.  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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Indicate  on  a  postal  which  of  the 
catalogs  named  below  you  are  in- 
terested in  ==  They  are  Yours  for  the  Asking. 

CATALOG  A. — BEE-SUPPLIES,  listing  every  thing  a  beekeeper  needs  for  his  bees. 

Our  s-oods  are  all  "Root  Quality,"  and  we  can  save  you  time  and  freight  expense  in  getting 
tlieuK   Let  us  furnish  you  with  an  estimate  on  your  needs  for  the  season. 

CATALOG  B.  BEES  AND  QL^EENS.  Mr.  M.  H.  Hunt  has  charge  of  our  queen- 
rearing  apiary.  We  specialize  in  choice  Italian  queens,  three-banded  and  golden,  and  bees 
by  theV>und.   Orders  tilled  in  rotation  as  received. 

CATALOG  C. — BLURRY  SUPPLIES.  We  carry  a  full  stock  of  standard  quart  baskets 
and  I'e-uuart  crates.    BtESWAX  WANTED. 


M.  H.  HUNT  &  SON,  510  North  Cedar  Street,  LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


ATENTS 


25 
YEARS' 
PRACTICE 


CHA8.  J.  WILLIAMSON,  McLachlen  Building:,  Corner 
Tenth  and  G  Sts..  Washinqton,  D.  C. 


Patent  Practio*  In  Patent 
Offiea  and  Courts 


Patent  Counsel  of 
The  A.  1.  Root  Co. 


Arc  Your  Bees  Short  of  Stores? 

We  have  candy  in  large  paper  pie-plates 
just  right  for  late  winter  and  early  spring  . 

feeding.   Write  for  prices  

We  carry  a  full  line  of  supplies  at  all  times. 

H.  H.  JEPSON 

1  82  Friend  Street  BOSTON,  MASS. 


AUTOMOBILES! 


500 


USED  AUTOS 


Guaranteed  by  the  owners. 
Write  for  list. 


Wm.  F.  Wagner  Auto  Garage 

Massillon,  Ohio 


Beekeepers'  Supplies 


Our  1914  64-page  catalog 
ready  to  mail  you  free.  .  . 
Can  make  prompt  shipment 
of  regular-stock  goods,  as 
we  have  a  good  supply  of  The  A.  I.  Root 
Co.'s  goods  on  hand.  The  rush  season  will  soon 
be  on  hand.  Our  freight  facilities  are  good. 
Small  packages  we  can  rush  through  by  parcel 
post.  Express  rates  are  much  lower  now  also. 
Let  us  quote  you.  Let  us  hear  from  you.  Bees- 
wax taken  in  exchange  for  supplies  or  cash. 

JOHN  NEBEL  &  SON  SUPPLY  CO. 

High  Hill,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 


TOLEDO 


Griggs  Saves  You  Freight"     ■   H   11  B  Mm^  M  ''Griggs  Saves  You  Freight' 


New  goods  arriving  permits  us  to  fill  orders  same  day  as  received,  and  this, 
with  direct  lines  to  your  door  and  low  freight  rates,  makes  TOLEDO  the 
best  place  to  order  your  goods  from. 

Our  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGS  for  1914  are  here  and  being  mailed 
out.    Send  your  name  for  one. 

Send  us  list  of  goods  wanted  and  receive  our  SPECIAL  PRICES  for  quan- 
tity orders.  BEESWAX  is  in  great  demand.  Send  it  in  now.  We  pay  32c 
cash,  34c  in  trade.    Shoot  it  in. 


S.  J.  CRiCGS  &  CO.,      -      26  NORTH  ERIE  STREET,     -      TOLEDO,  OHIO 

"Criggs  is  Always  on  the  Job" 
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When  You  Buy  Lewis  Beeware 

.  .  You  Get  .  . 

LEWIS  QUALITY. — Which  means  that  all  Lewis  Hives  are  made  out  of  clear  white 
pine,  and  Lewis  Sections  made  out  of  fine  white  basswood.  Material  in  these  goods 
is  the  best  obtainable,  selected  by  experts. 

LEWIS  WORKMANSHIP.— The  Lewis  Factory  is  equipped  with  the  latest  improved  I 
machinery,  constantly  watched  over  by  experts.    The  Lewis  head  mechanic  has  36  | 
years  of  bee-supply  experience;  the  superintendent  of  bee-hive  department  30  years; 
the  superintendent  of  sections  29  years.    These  and  many  other  skilled  men  have  a 
hand  in  all  the  Lewis  goods  you  buy. 

LEWIS  PACKING. — All  Lewis  Beeware  is  carefully  and  accurately  packed— a  patent 
woven  wood-and-wire  package  made  only  by  the  Lewis  Company  is  employed  largely  i 
in  packing;  this  makes  the  package  light,  compact,  and  damage-proof. 

LEWIS  SERVICE. — Years  ago  all  goods  were  shipped  direct  from  the  factory  with 
attending  high  freight-rates  and  delays  during  the  honey  season.    NOW  Lewis  Bee-  ! 
ware  can  be  obtained  almost  at  your  own  door.    Over  30  Distributing  Houses  carrying  | 
Lewis  Beeware  by  the   carload  are  dotted  all  over  the  United  States  and  foreign  i 
countries.    Write  for  the  name  of  the  one  nearest  you. 

Our  New  1914  Catalog  is  Now  Out.    Send  for  One 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO.,  .Tbe'eS  Watertown,  Wis. 


Send  for  Our  Prices  on 

BEESWAX 


Dadant's  Foundation 

Write  at  once.  .  We  will  quote  pricef 
F.  O.  B.  here  or  F.  O.  B.  your  station. 


We  are  paying  higher  prices  than  ever  I 
before  at  this  season,    WHY?    Because  i  ^ 

of  the  tremendous  demand  for  '^j 
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Editorial 


As  reported  by  our  California  correspon- 
dent, ;Mi-.  p.  C.  Chadwick,  in  his  depart- 
ment for  this  issue,  the  conditions  for  the 
honey-flow  continue  favorable  in  California. 
While  in  many  localities  there  was  but  little 
rain  in  February,  yet  the  general  rainfall 
for  the  winter  is  far  above  the  average.  All 
reports  indicate  that  the  bees  are  bringing 
in  pollen,  and  breeding  up  rapidly. 


Gleanings  has  just  been  enjoying  a  visit 
from  Morley  Pettit,  Provincial  Apiarist  of 
Guelpli,  Ont.,  Canada,  and  his  sister,  who 
stopped  at  Medina  a  part  of  one  day  on 
their  way  home  from  the  National  conven- 
tion at  St.  Louis.  Miss  Pettit  has  almost 
entire  charge  of  practicall}'^  300  colonies,  and 
is  an  experienced  beekeeper  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  She  makes  use  of  a 
power  extracting  outfit,  and  is  an  expert  in 
the  handling  of  extracted  honey. 

Mr.  Pettit  has  been  doing  some  splendid 
constructive  work  in  Ontario,  and  he  de- 
serves the  good  wishes  of  all,  whether  on 
this  side  of  the  line  or  on  the  other.  So  far 
as  beekeepers  are  concerned,  this  "  line  "  is 
becoming  more  and  more  imaginary. 

Mr.  Pettit  desires  to  correct  the  statement 
made  in  an  editorial  in  our  Dec.  15th  issue. 
While  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Cana- 
dian Horticulturist  and  Beekeeper,  he  is  not 
the  editor  of  the  apiarian  department. 


DEATH  OF  F.  B.  CAVANAGH. 

Our  readers  will  be  greatly  shocked  to 
learn  of  the  very  sudden  death  of  F.  B. 
Cavanagh,  of  Hebron,  Ind.  Mr.  Cavanagh 
had  been  ill  for  several  months,  but  no  one 
was  prepared  for  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  morning  of  February  12th.  Mrs. 
Cavanagh  has  the  sympathy  of  the  entire 
Gleanings  force.  We  understand  that  the 
entire  outfit  of  bees,  etc.,  is  to  be  sold. 

Mr.  Cavanagh  was  a  successful  beekeeper 
and  one  who  was  rapidly  becoming  an  au- 
thority on  many  topics  connected  with  our 
pursuit.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to 
these  columns,  and  his  articles  bore  the 
stamp  of  accuracy  inspired  by  an  intimate 


knowledge  of  the  subject  acquired  through 
personal  experience.  His  opinions  were 
really  the  result  of  his  own  experiments, 
and  he  rarely  proposed  untried  theories. 

When  we  visited  him  in  July,  1911,  he 
seemed  to  have  any  amount  of  physical 
strength  and  endurance.  It  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  our  friend  has  been  thus  suddenly 
cut  off  from  finishing  his  work  here. 


DEATH  OF  A  NEV^  YORK  BEEKEEPER. 

We  are  very  sori'y  to  be  obliged  to  chron- 
icle the  death  of  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Wardwell,  of 
Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  He  was  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Cayuga  County  Soci- 
ety, and  an  expert  in  comb-honey  produc- 
tion. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  over 
100  colonies,  which  he  had  packed  for  win- 
ter on  the  summer  stands.  He  put  his  hon- 
ey into  cartons,  and  secured  the  best  priv.es. 

Mr.  Wardwell  died  very  suddenly  in  De- 
cember. He  would  undoubtedly  have  be- 
come a  comb-honey  specialist  of  note. 


A  CORRECTION. 

The  following  will  explain  itself : 

In  your  editorial  in  the  Feb.  1st,  issue  1  note  one 
point  which  may  be  a  trifle  misleading.  On  page 
83,  second  column,  second  paragraph,  first  line,  the 
Avord  "  apiaries  "  is  used  where  "  colonies  "  was 
evidently  intended.  All  the  experiments  mentioned 
in  bulletin  No.  3  58  were  made  in  one  apiary,  and, 
indeed,  such  experiments  would  not  be  worth  much 
unless  they  were  in  one  and  the  same  apiary.  Colo- 
nies side  by  side  are  under  the  same  conditions  as 
regards  the  supply  of  available  nectar,  and  as  re- 
gards weather  conditions,  but  comparisons  could  not 
be  made  between  colonies  in  different  apiaries,  as 
there  would  be  practically  no  possibility  of  condi- 
tions being  the  same  in  the  different  yards. 

WiLMON  Newell. 

College  Station,  Texas,  Feb.  13. 


PROSPECTS  IN  FLORIDA — E.  R.  ROOT'S  TRIP^  BY 
TELEGRAPH. 

The  general  cold  in  the  North  has  made 
it  colder  than  usual  in  Florida.  In  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  there  were  some 
frosts,  but  not  enough  to  do  any  damage. 
The  weather  has  turned  warm  again  (Feb. 
20),  and  the  abundant  rains  throughout  the 
State  give  promise  of  a  good  crop  of  honey. 

In  the  region  of  Bradentown  the  penny- 
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royal  has  started  brood-rearing,  so  that  the 
bees  are  in  excellent  condition.  The  pal- 
metto and  orange  promise  a  good  yield.  The 
cool  weather  in  Florida  about  the  13th, 
when  I  arrived,  made  it  seem  better  to  do 
the  South  first,  and  then  take  in  Apalachi- 
cola,  where  our  bees  are.  Later  reports  show 
that  they  are  building  up  rapidly  so  that 
we  shall  soon  make  increase. 

In  our  next  issue  I  hope  to  give  a  full 
report.  Next  week  I  expect  to  visit  the 
region  of  Stuart,  on  the  east  coast,  where 
Poppleton  and  Selser  are.  At  that  point 
we  expect  to  take  a  launch,  and  tour  the 
inland  waterway  a  short  distance. — E.  R.  R. 


KEEPING  BEES  WITHIN  CITY  LIMITS. 

Seldom  have  we  been  so  deluged  with 
copy  for  a  special  number  as  we  have  been 
in  case  of  this  number — the  special  on  bee- 
keeping in  cities.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  use  all  which  we  received  by  any  means ; 
and  in  order  to  get  in  a  representative  lot 
of  experiences  from  all  types  of  city  bee- 
keepers we  were  obliged  to  condense  quite  a 
number  of  articles  that  we  did  use. 

There  are  some  drawbacks  which  we  be- 
lieve should  be  mentioned  at  this  time.  As 
several  of  the  writers  in  this  issue  point 
out,  at  times  there  may  be  trouble  with 
neighbors  who  have  not  made  a  careful  in- 
vestigation, and  who  do  not  know  very 
much  about  the  subject.  In  several  in- 
stances that  have  come  to  our  notice  in  the 
past,  a  beekeeper  having  a  few  colonies  in 
his  back  lot  has  been  asked  to  move  his  bees 
outside  the  city  limits.  The  beekeeper  in 
question  obligingly  did  so ;  but  the  one  com- 
plaining has  found,  somewhat  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  there  were  just  as  many  bees 
"  biting  his  grapes  "  as  there  were  before. 
The  point  is  this :  Bees  are  not  observers  of 
local  ordinances ;  and  unless  all  colonies  are 
moved  some  two  or  three  miles  outside  the 
city  linaits  there  probably  are  just  as  many 
bees  found  inside  the  city  as  ever.  But  since 
there  are  likely  to  be  bees  in  trees,  etc.,  near 
the  city,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  prevent 
bees  from  flying  about  inside. 

In  another  way,  however,  bees  within  city 
limits  may  sometimes  prove  to  be  a  nui- 
sance. We  refer  to  bees  kept  in  such  a 
place  that  the  natural  line  of  flight  is  across 
some  street  or  alley.  In  this  case  passersby 
are  likely  to  be  stung  occasionally ;  and  if 
one  person  is  stung  more  than  once  he  is 
pretty  likely  to  make  a  vigorous  complaint, 
which  complaint  is  really  justifiable.  In  our 
opinion,  if  a  place  for  the  bees  can  not  be 
found  where  they  will  be  compelled  by  sur- 
roundings to  fly  pretty"  well  into  the  air 
when  they  leave  the  hive,  or  where  they  will 


have  a  natural  line  of  flight  away  from 
thoroughfares  or  other  places  where  there 
are  likel}'  to  be  people  passing  back  and 
forth,  it  would  be  better  to  make  no  attempt 
at  keeping  bees  at  all.  Nearly  always,  how- 
ever, the  hives  may  be  placed  where  the  bees 
will  molest  no  one.  Oftentimes  if  they  are 
located  on  a  roof,  even  in  a  crowded  dis- 
trict, their  presence  will  hardly  be  known. 

The  beekeeper  should  select  gentle  bees, 
also,  and  he  should  be  very  careful  not  to 
stir  them  up  during  a  time  when  they  are 
naturally  a  little  irritable,  as  during  a  hon- 
ey-dearth, when  they  are  inclined  to  pry 
into  everybody's  business  but  their  own. 

Summing  up  the  whole  matter  we  may 
say  that  it  rests  entirely  with  the  beekeeper 
as  to  whether  his  bees  are  a  nuisance  or  not. 
By  taking  some  thought  as  to  the  location 
of  the  hive,  to  the  selection  of  the  bees,  and 
to  the  time  and  manner  of  manipulation, 
he  can  avoid  all  trouble.  Carelessness  re- 
garding any  of  these  points  invites  trouble. 

ARE  CITY  beekeepers  A  MENACE  TO  THE  IN- 
DUSTRY IN  GENERAL*? 

Frequently  some  of  our  professional  bee- 
keepers deplore  the  existence  of  the  large 
army  of  beginners  in  beekeeping;  first,  be- 
cause they  produce  considerable  honey  and 
contribute  to  the  overstocking  of  city  mar- 
kets, thus  lowering  prices;  second,  because 
disease  is  likely  to  get  into  their  yards,  so 
that  other  bees  are  in  danger. 

To  the  first  of  these  points  we  should  like 
to  say  that  the  average  beginner,  for  a 
number  of  years  at  least,  produces  more 
enthusiasm  and  interest  than  he  does  honey. 
In  other  words  he  creates  a  much  larger 
market  for  honey  than  he  can  possibl}^  sup- 
ply himself.  Furthermore,  the  average  be- 
ginner gets  a  better  price  for  his  small  crop 
than  most  professional  beekeepers  do.  It 
seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  fears  along  this 
line  are  gToundless. 

As  to  whether  a  beginner  allows  his  bees 
to  become  diseased,  thus  endangering  the 
health  of  the  other  colonies  in  the  vicinity, 
we  should  say  that  this  depends  upon  the 
beginner.  In  our  opinion,  trouble  along 
this  line  is  more  apt  to  come  from  careless 
or  overworked  farmers  who  really  have  no 
interest  in  the  bees  at  all,  and  who  keep 
them  merely  because  their  fathers  used  to 
keep  them,  or  because  they  are  able  to  hive 
occasionally  a  stray  swarm.  A  beginner 
who  is  interested  in  his  bees  is  not  likely  to 
foster  disease.  In  case  of  city  beekeepers 
especially  (at  least  those  who  are  as  bright 
and  as  up-to-date  as  the  writers  of  the 
articles  used  in  this  special  number)  we 
believe  we  have  very  little  to  fear  from  foul 
brood  or  other  bee  disease. 
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Stray  Straws 

Dr.  C.  C.  Millee,  Marengo,  111. 


My  first  start  in  beekeeping  was  in  the 
very  center  of  a  place  now  a  citj'  (Maren- 
go), with  an  apiary  of  one  colony  in  a  whole 
sugar-barrel. 

"  As  the  soil,  so  the  honey/'  is  the  caption 
of  an  item  in  Leipz.  Bztg.,  125,  in  which  it 
is  stated  that  analysis  of  soil  from  Ram- 
boiilliet  shows  30  per  cent  more  iron  than 
soil  from  Bid ;  and  honey  from  Ramboulliet 
contains  75  per  cent  more  iron  than  Bid 
honey. 

Messrs.  Doolittle  and  !Root  agree  that 
bees  may  be  hauled  with  no  inconvenience 
in  hives  with  entrances  open.  Certainly 
this  mode  of  transport  would  not  be  toler- 
ated in  Y.m'o^&.—L'Apiciateur,  32.  I  think 
Doolittle  and  Root  hardly  commend  it  as  a 
general  practice. 

The  British  Bee  Journal  has  uniformly 
opposed  beet  sugar  for  bees.  I  never  knew 
just  way.  But  now  I  find,  p.  510,  that  it  is 
difficult '^to  purifv  beet  sugar  and  to  get  rid 
of  all  the  potash  salts.  "  These  salts  cause 
fermentation,  and  it  is  principally  for  this 
reason  that  cane  sugar  is  to  be  prefeiTed." 

Dr.  a.  Ludden  thinks  my  bees  were  cross 
last  summer  in  anticipation  of  a  partial 
stoppase  of  the  flow.  At  Elwha.  Wash.,  he 
says  it^  is  "  the  rule  that  24  to  48  hours 
previous  to  closing  of  a  honey-flow  they  get 
hostile,  and  'tis  not  safe  for  any  one  to  go 
into  the  vard.  and  honey  coming  in  at  a 
^ood  clip  "too."  I  wonder  if  it  can  be  possi- 
ble. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years  I  had 
some  combs  filled  last  sunimer,  for  extract- 
ing. They  were  extracted  in  January,  of 
course  after  warming  up.  It  went  better 
than  I  expected,  but  I  don't  recommend 
January-  as  the  best  month  for  extracting. 
I  have  an  up-to-date  extractor;  and  what 
fun  extracting  is,  compared  with  extracting 
years  ago  with  the  ancient  Peabody ! 

That  able  authority,  D.  M.  Macdouald. 
says,  British  Bee  Journal,  p.  478,  "I  do  hold 
that  with  us  blacks  live  longer  than  Italians, 
the  latter  being  here  a  softer  race."  No 
doubt  that  canny  Scotchman  had  a  ^-isiQn 
of  a  lot  of  American  beekeepers  jumping 
on  to  him ;  hence  the  cautious  "  with  us  " 
and  "here."  Yet  he  may  not  be  entirely 
safe  from  some  of  his  own  countrymen. 

Nos.  29  and  59  stood  back  to  back.  June 
10  queen-cells  were  killed  in  29  and  its  queen 
removed.  June  16  No.  59  swarmed  and  re- 
turned, its  clipped  queen  not  being  found. 


Within  15  minutes  No.  29,  whose  queen  had 
been  removed,  swarmed  out,  and  a  clipped 
queen  was  found  in  front  of  the  hive.  It 
was  the  queen  of  No.  59,  which  had  entered 
No.  29  while  the  swarm  of  59  was  in  the  air, 
and  then  ordered  a  walkout  in  No.  29. 

The  few  hundred  pounds  of  extracted 
honey  I  produced  last  season  I  put  on  the 
home  market  in  5-pound  friction-top  pails. 
I  determined  I  wouldn't  have  any  worry 
taking  it  back  to  liquefy  it  or  to  explain  be- 
cause it  candied  after  customers  got  it.  I 
made  sure  it  wouldn't  candy  in  the  hands 
of  customers  by  letting  it  candy  before  sell- 
ing it.  If  they  don't  want  candied  honey 
they  don't  have  to  buy  it.  But  it  sells  all 
right,  and  I've  heard  no  complaint. 

Allex  Latham  is  making  trouble.  He 
wants  to  know,  ]\Ir.  Editor,  on  what  ground 
you  base  your  disbelief  in  the  fanning  of 
bees  in  the  midst  of  winter  cluster.  He  says 
we  should  not  disbelieve  simply  from  igno- 
rance— fuller  information  may  change  be- 
lief— hard  to  prove  a  negative — and  more 
of  that  sort.  Jan.  13,  14,  mercury  hovering 
around  zero,  and  wind  howling,  he  went  to 
his  hives  and  all  were  noisy,  some  buzzing 
almost  as  much  as  in  a  summer  nectar-flow 
— no  bees  at  entrance,  no  warm  air  issuing, 
and  he  wants  to  know  what's  wrong  with 
thinking  the  noise  came  from  inside  the 
cluster.  Here's  the  way  it  has  always  seem- 
ed to  me:  We  are  told  that  when  veiy  cold 
the  bees  shrink  into  an  incredibly  small 
cluster,  and  when  crowded  thus  close  what 
room  is  there  for  fanning?  Still,  just  to 
accommodate  A.  L.,  I'm  ready  to  change  my 
belief  on  later  and  fuller  information,  and 
leave  you.  Mr,  Editor,  to  say  why  you  dis- 
believe. [We  knoAv  that  outdoor  bees  some- 
times set  up  a  roaring  in  veiy  cold  weather; 
but  we  always  supposed  the  condition  was 
abnormal.  When  bees  in  a  compact  ball  are 
in  a  state  of  semi-hibernation  or  hiberna- 
tion, if  you  please,  in  which  they  seem  to  go 
into  a  dead  sleep,  without  a  tremor  of  mo- 
tion except  a  slight  tremble  of  the  wings 
when  the  hive  is  opened,  there  could  be  no 
buzzing  or  fanning.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  open  up  an  outdoor  colony  in  the  dead 
of  winter  and  find  the  cluster  scattered  over 
the  frames,  and  buzzing,  we  feel  sure  that 
that  colony  will  die  veiy  soon,  even  though 
it  be  the  strongest  stock  in  the  yard.  Yes, 
doctor,  we  are  in  line  with  you.  but  we  are 
Avilling  to  change  our  belief  if  necessary  on 
fuller  information. — Ed.] 
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J.  L.  Byer,  Mt.  Joy,  Ont. 


Normal  winter  weather  here  in  Ontario 
since  last  Notes  were  sent  in;  and  to-day, 
Feb.  10,  we  have  about  6  inches  of  snow 
covering  the  clover  that  we  hope  to  get  some 
honey  from  next  year.  We  had  much  more 
snow,  but  the  rains  took  it  away.  Bees  are 
wintering  nicely  so  far — last  flight  Nov.  23. 

*  *  * 

THE  SHORT  COURSE  AT  GUELPH. 

The  writer  spent  two  days  at  Guelph 
during  the  "  Short  Course  "  in  apiculture. 
As  I  fully  expected  would  be  the  case,  there 
was  a  bumper  attendance — probably  about 
100  in  steady  attendance  for  the  different 
sessions.  One  of  the  best  things  in  connec- 
tion with  the  different  lectures  was  a  series 
of  demonstrations  on  queen-rearing  by  Mr, 
J.  A.  McKinnon,  of  St.  Eugene,  Ont.  Mr. 
McKinnon  is  more  at  home  in  the  real  work 
of  producing  good  queens  than  he  is  before 
a  big  crowd  of  students,  but  nevertheless 
anybody  could  see  that  he  was  thoroughly 
practical  and  fully  understood  this  very 
important  part  of  beekeeping.  Mr.  McKin- 
non is  one  of  our  younger  men  in  the  busi- 
ness, and  one  of  the  very  few  who  make  a 
specialty  of  raising  good  queens  for  sale 
here  in  Ontario. 

*  *  * 

DIFFERENCE  IN  VARIOUS  STRAINS  OF  BEES  IN 
RESPECT  TO  CAPPING  HONEY. 

Dr.  Miller  speaks  in  last  Oleanings 
about  Italians  for  capping  comb  honey,  and 
says  that  his  compare  favorably  with  other 
breeds  in  that  respect.  Certainly  there  is  a 
wonderful  difference  in  strains  of  this  breed 
so  far  as  capping  goes,  as  one  good  breed- 
er, so  far  as  his  stock  is  concerned  in  otl^.er 
respects,  has  Italians  that  would  not  do  for 
comb  honey  at  all,  if  fancy  sections  were 
to  be  produced.  Invariably,  when  bringing 
in  combs  to  be  extracted,  the  helpers  in  the 
honey-house  notice  the  dark-looking  cap- 
pings  and  say,  "  Some  more  honey  from 

Mr.  s'  bees."   However,  as  a  rule  theso 

bees  are  good  stock,  and  for  extracted-honey 
production  their  habit  of  placing  cappings 
so  close  to  the  honev  makes  no  ditference. 


CO-OPERATION  ;  THE  TRUTH  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
COMMITTEE  APPOINTED  TO  ADVISE  ON 
PRICES  OF  HONEY. 

Much  is  being  written  on  co-operation, 
and  just  at  present,  no  doubt,  many  are 
wishing  that  we  had  some  good  system  in 
operation.    The  writer  has  always  been  i.i 


favor  of  the  principle  of  co-operation,  but 
he  is  not  even  yet  convinced  that  we  can 
successfully  operate  such  a  system  when  we 
have  so  many  difficulties  to  overcome.  Bee- 
keepers are  so  widely  scattered  over  the 
country,  so  differently  situated  in  the  matter 
of  being  large  or  small  producers,  and  there 
are  so  many  different  qualities  of  honey 
produced,  etc.,  that  the  more  I  consider  the 
subject  the  more  herculean  the  task  seems 
when  we  try  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
forming  a  co-operative  association.  One  of 
the  serious  questions  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind  is  the  financing  of  such  a  project  to 
start  with;  but  one  of  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles of  all,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  fact  that 
among  beekeepers,  as  in  other  callings,  there 
are  always  a  lot  who  are  selfish  and  unrea- 
sonable. This  leads  me  to  remark  that  I 
had  not  much  thought  of  co-operation  io 
mind  when  I  started  to  write  this  note,  only 
in  so  far  as  a  matter  of  comparison  as  to 
what  we  might  expect  if  we  were  trying  to 
run  a  co-operative  society. 

*  *  * 

PARCEL  POST  IN  CANADA. 

To-day,  Feb.  10,  Canada  at  last  starts  out 
in  giving  us  a  parcel-post  system.  A  glance 
over  the  proposed  system  as  now  in  force 
seems  to  suggest  that  there  is  lots  of  room 
for  improvement  before  it  will  interfere 
much  Avith  tlie  express  companies  which 
have  things  pretty  much  their  own  way  at 
present.  As  in  the  United  States,  the  zone 
system  is  used  ;  but  the  regulations  now  in 
force,  eycept  in  a  very  few  instances,  are 
not  nearly  as  liberal  as  those  across  the  line. 
The  worst  feauire  is  that  the  first  zone  takes 
'n  a  distance  of  only  20  miles.  For  that 
distance  the  fi<:st  pound  is  5  cts.,  each  addi- 
tional pound  3  cent  extra.  The  second  zone 
lakes  in  the  limits  of  any  one  province  in 
the  Dominion,  and  the  rates  are  about  dou- 
})le  those  of  the  first  zone.  In  other  words, 
it  would  cost  nne  as  much  to  send  a  parcel 
to  Toronto,  which  is  22  miles  from  my  home, 
as  it  would  to  send  one  to  Port  Arthur,  on 
the  north  sliore  of  Lake  Superior.  How- 
ever, we  are  now  committed  to  the  principle 
of  parcel  post,  and  with  lots  of  judicious 
kicking,  we  shall  get  something  that  will 
make  the  express  companies  take  notice. 

All  together,  six  zones  are  arranged  for, 
and  for  the  longer  distances  small  parcels 
can  be  sent  quite  a  bit  cheaper  than  by  ex- 
press. One  of  the  first  changes  that  will  be 
sure  to  be  aslcerl  for  is  that  the  first  zone  be 
(Extended  to  50  miles  at  least. 
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p.  C.  Chadwick,  Redlands,  Cal. 


SEASON'  PROSPECTS  TO  DATE. 

January  "was  liberal  with  us  in  the  matter 
•  if  moisture,  an  average  rainfall  of  eight  or 
more  inches  having  fallen  during  the  montli. 
j  At  some  places  the  fall  was  excessive,  doing 
I  much  damage.  At  Santa  Barbara  eleven 
inches  was  recorded  for  the  storm,  while  at 
other  points  there  was  even  more.  Beekeep- 
ers are  generally  nnich  encouraged  at  the 
prospects,  \ei'\  substantial  advances  in  sea- 
sonable conditions  having  come  with  the 
rain.  The  gi'ound  is  wet  deeper  than  it  has 
been  for  two  years,  with  warm  weather, 
tarh'  breeding,  and  excellent  growth  of 
honey-plants  to  encourage  us  still  more. 
We  are  not  yet  assured  of  a  honey  crop, 
however;  but  an  occasional  good  rain  dur- 
ing Februarv'  and  March,  with  showers  in 
April,  and  continued  warm,  should  bring  us 
an  old-fasliioned  bumper  crop  for  the  sea- 
son of  1914. 

Feb.  12. — Xo  rain  so  far  this  month.  Bees 
•  coming  on  fine. 

*  *  * 

BEEKEEPING  IX  THE  CITIES. 

The  back-lot  or  back-yard  beekeeper  is 
the  future  keeper  of  hundreds  or  perhaps 
thousands  of  colonies.  In  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Country  Gentleman  1  read  this:  "The 
best  way  to  become  a  successful  dairyman  is 
to  gi'ow  up  in  the  business."  With  the  bee 
business  it  is  equally  true.  In  fact,  I  believe 
there  is  no  branch  of  agriculture  that  re- 
quires as  intimate  a  knowledge  to  make  it  a 
success  as  does  the  bee  business.  At  any 
rate,  the  back  yard  is  the  incubator  of  future 
beekeepers.  I  wonder  what  per  cent  of  our 
beekeepers  of  to-day  had  their  start  in  this 
small  way.  My  g-uess  would  be  that  fully  95 
per  cent  start  with  a  few  colonies.  I  know 
of  a  few  men,  however,  who  started  at  the 
top,  and  are  working  down;  and  they  are 
coming  down  faster  than  many  of  us  went 
up.  The  small  beekeeper  is  not  looked  upon 
with  favor  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  he 
is  considered  a  nuisance  on  account  of  dis- 
ease spreading  more  rapidly  with  him  than 
with  the  large  beekeeper,  who  usually  looks 
after  his  colonies  a  little  more  closely  than 
the  beginner.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  have 
the  small  beekeeper  here,  and  he  will  be  ever 
bobbing  up  while  time  lasts,  so  the  inspector 
may  as  well  give  him  a  show.  I  enjoy  the 
little  fellows,  and  I  like  to  converse  Vith 
them,  tell  them  of  foolish  things  I  did  years 


ago  and  hear  them  confess  to  laughable 
mistakes. 

THE  CITY  BEEKEEPER  STIMULATES  THE  HOXEY 
MARKET,  AXD  THUS  HELPS  THE  PROFES- 
8I0XAL  BEEKEEPER. 

The  small  beekeeper  is  a  better  advertiser 
than  the  large  one,  for  the  large  one  does 
not  have  time  to  go  and  hunt  a  market,  but 
looks  for  a  wholesale  house  to  take  his  crop, 
while  the  little  fellow  goes  out  and  sells  to 
his  neighbors  and  teaches  them  to  use  honey. 
Then  when  the  little  fellow  has  a  crop  fail- 
ure his  patrons  hunt  a  market  elsewhere, 
and  thus  they  remain  permanent  users  of 
honey.  Many  of  the  advances  that  have  been 
made  in  bee  culture  are  not  due  to  discov- 
eries in  large  apiaries,  but  are  the  result  of 
inquisitive  experimenting  by  the  small  bee- 
keepers. My  knowledge  of  the  bees  is  very 
largely  gained  b^'  keeping  a  small  number 
of  colonies  always  near  my  door  where  they 
can  be  watched  daily. 

Five  years  ago  I  decided  to  start  in  the 
bee  business  in  a  smaU  way  on  the  back  of 
my  city  lot,  my  plan  being  to  buy  a  few 
colonies  and  work  up  just  as  though  I  had 
no  apiary  at  another  place.  So  I  purchased 
three  colonies  and  went  to  work  just  as  if  I 
had  my  first  colonies.  I  have  now  increased 
them  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  30  colo- 
nies in  my  back  yard,  to  say  nothing  of  ten 
that  wore  taken  to  the  apiary  three  years 
ago.  From  them  I  have  taken  considerable 
honey,  done  much  experimenting,  and.  best 
of  all.  have  enjoyed  their  presence  for  the 
pleasant  sounds  they  mate  and  for  the  addi- 
tional inspiration  they  have  suppled  me. 
*  *  * 

I  fear  ^Ir.  Foster  is  figuring  wrong  with 
his  poultry  expense.  He  counts  his  time  at 
twenty  cents  per  hour,  which  I  think  should 
be  added  to  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  In 
the  summer  I  put  in  from  three  to  five  houi-s 
on  weeks  days  with  my  cows,  chickens,  bees, 
and  garden  in  general,  in  addition  to  my 
regular  day's  work  of  eight  hours.  If  I 
figured  this  time  I  should  be  losing  on  an 
average  of  $2.00  a  day,  and  should  soon  be 
banki'upt.  But  my  view  of  the  matter  is 
that  I  am  salvaging  that  much  time  that 
might  otherwise  be  an  entire  loss.  When 
my  time  is  worth  full  value,  Mi"^.  C.  or  one 
of  the  children  gets  the  job  of  feeding  the 
chickens.  There  is  a  lot  of  time  in  agricul- 
tural pui-suits  that  is  figured  at  very  much 
more  than  it  is  worth. 
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Beekeeping  Among  the  Rockies 

Wesley  Fostjer,  Boulder,  Col. 


WILD  FLOWERS  IX  THE  FOOTHILLS  IX  APRIL. 

Bees  located  near  the  mountains  have  the 
advantage  over  those  out  on  the  plains.  The 
wild  flowers  are  in  bloom  in  the  foothills 
during  the  fore  part  of  April,  and  the  bees 
that  reach  this  bloom  are  well  supplied  with 
pollen,  and  breed  up  faster. 

*  «-  * 

RYE  GRAHAM  FLOUR  FOR  BEES. 

I  would  urge  every  beekeeper  whose  colo- 
nies may  cause  the  neighbors  trouble  in  the 
spring  to  put  out  rye  graham  flour.  Many 
farmers  hold  a  prejudice  against  bees  be- 
cause they  frequent  watering-troughs,  feed- 
stalls,  etc.  The  beekeeper  owes  it  to  his 
neighbois  to  cause  them  just  as  little  incon- 
venience as  possible.  One  of  the  marks  of 
a  good  neighbor  is  neighborliness ;  and  the 
beekeeper  can  manifest  this  spirit  by  keep- 
ing the  bees  "so  well  supplied  with  the  best 
water  easily  obtainable  near  the  apiary  that 
they  will  not  frequent  other  places;  and  by 
putting  out  flour  or  meal  the  bees  may  be 
kept  away  from  the  sheep  and  cattle  feed- 
ing-bins of  the  farmers.  Put  out  the  flour 
and  water  before  the  bees  get  to  frequenting 
other  places. 

*-  *  * 

SLOW  GERMIXATIOX  OF  SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

The  interest  in  sweet  clover  is  uncovering 
som.e  important  facts  regarding  the  plant, 
one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
slow  germination  of  the  seed.  That  this  is 
not  understood  generall}^  has  been  shown  to 
me  by  the  letters  received  from  prospective 
customers  and  from  others  who  have  bought 
seed.  One  man  wrote  to  me,  asking  if  T 
could  guarantee  80  per  cent  germination  of 
the  seed.  The  chances  are  tliat  very  little 
seed  (if  any  new  seed)  will  test  iliat  high. 
Old  seed  seems  to  germinate  l^eiier  than 
new.  The  amount  of  seed  required  to  sow 
to  the  acre  could  be  greatly  reduced  if  the 
germination  percentage  were  higher  the  first 
year.  The  slow  germination  is  caused  by 
the  hard  seed  coat  that  is  so  impervious  to 
water  that  the  seed  can  not  sprout  readily. 
All  who  are  intending  to  sow  sweet  clover 
should  thoroughly  post  themselves  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  ])lant,  and  the  seeds- 
men should  fnrnisli  all  possible  help  also. 
The  sweet-clover  bulletin  by  J.  M.  Westgate, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  will  be  of  great  help  to 
those  interested. 


H0ME-2IADE  BEE  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Porter  differs  with  me  on  tiie 
question  of  home-made  bee-sui^plies.  It  is 
probable  that,  if  we  both  had  the  same  set 
of  facts  placed  before  us,  we  would  agree. 
The  average  beekeeper  can  keep  bees  jusi 
as  well  in  a  box  or  home-made  hive  as  in  a 
factory-made  hive;  and  as  he  makes  no 
profit  to  speak  of  from  his  bees  he  is  better 
oft  than  if  he  had  them  in  factory-made 
hives,  because  he  has  less  money  invested. 
However,  the  readers  of  Gleaxixgs  or  the 
Beview,  where  my  article  originally  appear- 
ed, are  not  average  beekeepers.  I  believe 
from  my  observation  and  acquaintance 
among  beemen  that  the  majority  of  up-to- 
date  beekeepers  liave  been  well  satisfied  with 
their -results  in  making  some  of  their  sup- 
plies. No  one  beekeeper  is  so  situated  that 
he  can  make  all  his  supplies,  and  this  was 
stated  in  my  original  article,  I  believe.  I 
would  distinguish  between  the  average  bee- 
keeper and  the  average  reader  of  the  bee 
journals. 

Most  of  the  western  beemen  who  make 
anj^  of  their  supiolies  have  them  made  at  a 
planing-mill,  so  that  they  are  only  partially 
home-made.  In  the  actual  making  of  home- 
made goods  there  is  little  of  it  done;  but  by 
ha-;\'ing  hand  or  power  saw  the  beekeeper 
will  find  it  a  wonderful  convenience.  The 
way  tlie  sun  warps  lumber  in  the  West  soon 
makes  factory  and  home-made  hives  look 
much  alike,  both  requiring  constant  renail- 
ing  and  painting. 

Quite  a  large  proportion  of  our  most 
successful  beemen  figure  that  it  pays  to  have 
some  supplies  made  at  home  to  their  order. 
Several  beekeepers  I  know,  Avho  count  their 
colonies  by  the  hundreds,  make  their  own 
and  their  neighbors'  foundation.  One  of 
them  who  made  up  several  hundred  pounds 
of  brood  foundation  last  winter  told  me  it 
was  his  first  experience,  and  that  it  was 
about  as  difficult  as  turning  a  clothes-wring- 
er. 

Personally  I  do  not  want  any  home-made 
frames  or  section-holders  or  other  inside 
hive  furniture;  but  I  am  using  some  hive- 
bodies,  super-bodies,  covers,  and  bottoms 
that  are  giving  me  as  good  satisfaction  as 
any  factory-made  goods  I  ever  owned.  T 
have  made  mistakes,  and  always  shall;  but 
\he  man  who  can  not  cori'ect  his  first  mis- 
takes will  not  make  a  beekeeper. 
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Conversations  with  Doolittie 

At  Borodino,  New  York. 


WHKX  TO  SET  BEES  FROM  THE  CELLAR. 

•  Will  you  tell  when  tlie  bees  should  be  set 
liom  the  cellar  in  the  spring:?  Do  you  think 
il  would  be  any  advantage  to  set  them  out 
ihe  latter  part  of  February  or  the  fore  [uirl 
of  March  if  there  is  a  good  day  ?  " 

Tlie  time  of  setting  out  may  depend  a 
little  upon  the  time  of  their  last  flight  in  tlie 
tall.  If  you  set  your  bees  in  the  cellar  the 
loth  of  November,  and  they  had  a'  good 
i!ight  the  14th,  they  would  be  likely  to  re- 
main in  the  cellar  in  good  condition  two  or 
three  weeks  longer  than  if  their  last  flight 
liad  been  on  Oct.  22,  as  was  the  case  in  this 
locality  several  years  ago.  One  beekeeper 
said  that  he  knew  that,  if  bees  had  a  good 
tlight  as  late  as  November  15.  they  could 
stand  the  confinement  necessary  from  that 
lime  till  the  fore  part  of  April.  I  do  not 
feel  so  sure  about  this. 

My  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
time  of  putting  in  and  setting  out.  within 
reasonable  bounds,  has  very  little  to  do  witli 
success;  and  this  I  say  after  having  set  the 
bees  in  as  early  as  November  3  and  as  late 
fis  December  18,  and  having  set  theiu  out  as 
early  as  March  5  and  as  late  as  May  2,  I 
think  I  can  tell  what  the  results  will  be 
as  early  as  January-  20 — how  the  bees  are 
going  to  come  out  in  the  sjiring,  and  this  at 
a  time  when  I  am  without  any  knowledge  as 
to  what  the  length  of  the  confinement  is  to 
be.  Some  years  I  am  sure  that,  if  spring 
were  to  open  by  the  middle  of  February,  a- 
it  does  generally  in  May.  and  the  bees  were 
set  out  then,  there  would  be  spring  dwin- 
dling, with  many 'colonies  too  weak  for  the 
first  surplus,  while  at  the  same  time  other 
years  I  am  sure  that  they  could  bear  con- 
finement in  the  cellar  till  May  1  and  come 
out  bright  and  strong  for  the  harvest  from. 
Avhite  clover.  If,  on  November  15.  T  could 
be  informed  as  to  the  character  of  the  stores 
which  the  bees  have  in  their  combs,  the  age 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  going  into  their 
winter  repose,  together  with  the  temperatni-^ 
and  moisture  of  the  air  in  the  cellar,  I  could 
tell  pretty  nearly  how  they  would  come  out. 
But  these  are  things  which  we  are  not  al- 
ways sure  about,  as  a  cool  wet  season  is 
likely  to  give  inferior  stores  and  bees  with 
a  low  vitality,  while  an  open  winter  makes 
the  control  of  temperature  and  moisture 
much  more  diffici^lt. 

Some  say  that,  where  bees  seem  to  be 
wintering  poorly  in  tlip  cellar  from  anv 
cause,  they  sh.ould  be  set  out  \h?  latter  part 


of  February,  or  on  any  favorable  day  there 
after,  for  a  flight,  and  at  night  returned  to 
the  cellar:  but  from  years  of  experience 
along  this  line  I  do  not  find  that  they  are 
profited  thereby  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor 
required.  Others  advocate  setting  all  colo- 
nies out  when  any  are  so  treated ;  and  where 
any  colony  is  so  "  sleepy  that  the  bees  do 
not  seem  inclined  to  wake  up  we  are  told  to 
pound  on  the  hive  while  it  is  still  inside  the 
cellar,  so  as  to  stii*  them  up  so  they  will  be 
ready  for  their  purifying  flight  before  the 
cool  of  the  evening  draws  on.  Locality  may 
make  a  difference  in  this  matter ;  but  some- 
how I  doubt  it.  Here  in  central  New  York. 
\vhen  the  bee?  sleep  very  quietly  in  the  cel- 
lar, as  they  are  doing  to-day  (Feb.  6).  they 
do  not  need  a  flight  at  all.  And  when  we 
are  likely  to  have  spring  dwindling,  they 
are  so  restless  that  they  will  run  out  and 
spot  the  hives  in-  front  before  this  time, 
and.  if  moved  at  all.  will  rush  out  pell-mell 
with  scarcely  any  reference  to  the  tempera- 
ture. At  such  times  as  this  last,  it  would 
seem  that  a  flight  might  do  some  good,  and 
for  a  few  davs  after  S9tting  in  they  do  seem 
more  quiet :  but  when  the  time  of  surplus 
comes,  colonies  set  out  prove  no  better  than 
those  left  in.  or  not  enough  so  to  pay  for  the 
labor  spent  in  getting  them  out  and  back  in 
agai".  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  left 
out  they  all  generally  perish. 

I  used  to  try  to  convince  myself  that  the 
time  to  set  bees  out  is  when  the  blossoms 
of  the  soft  maple  and  the  elm  open,  and 
once  wrote,  that,  when  the  bees  can  come  in 
with  pollen  obtained  from  these  flowers  an 
hour  after  setting  out.  one  bee  with  its  fel- 
lows can  rear  and  bring  on  the  stage  of 
action  tliree  other  bees,  while  an  earlier  set- 
ting-out world  mean  that  three  old  bees 
Avould  be  required  to  raise  one  young  one.  I 
^  erilv  thought  this  was  just  as  it  should  be: 
■ml  from  careful  watching  and  experiment- 
ing, I  am  free  to  admit  that  the  best  results 
j're  obtained  by  setting  out  somewhat  earlier 
than  this,  or  when  the  buds  of  these  trees 
begin  to  show  their  expansion  by  the  sep- 
arating of  the  outer  covering  which  lias 
jiroteeted  them  during  the  winter.  In  this 
way  brood-rearing  has  gotten  a  little  head- 
way by  the  time  the  bloom  opens,  and  then 
the  pollen  coming  in  is  of  greater  value  by 
pushing  a  greater  volume  of  brood  through 
the  activity  resulting  from  the  scramble  in 
preparing  chyle  for  that  already  in  the  cells. 
The  temperature  should  be  50  degrees  F, 
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General  Correspondence 


A  BEE  FARM  ON  A  ROOF  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


BY  HARRY  HIRSCH 


Country,  town,  or  city,  it's  all  the  same — 
you  can  keep  bees  anywhere.  If  you  have  a 
back  yard  or  a  back  porch,  that  will  do.  And 
if  you  have  only  a  flat  roof  with  a  vista  of 
chimneys  and  house-tops,  that  site  is  as  good 
as  any. 

In  my  estimation  the  most  important 
factor  in  city  beekeeping  is  the  careful  se- 
lection of  stock.  Bees  inclined  to  vicious- 
ness  and  swarming  will  not  be  tolerated  in 
a  crowded  city.  There  is  only  one  strain  of 
bees  fit  to  cope  with  the  exciting  conditions 
governing  a  city  apiary,  and  that  is  the 
Italian. 

So  gentle  and  unobtrusive  are  my  Ital- 
ians, that,  although  I  have  been  keeping 
them  on  the  roof  for  three  years,  neighbors 
who  live  in  the  surrounding  apartment- 
houses  will  not  credit  the  assertion  that  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  bees  living 
just  beneath  their  windows.  "  Why,"  they 
exclaim,  "  we  never  see  them ;  and,  besides. 


we  never  hear  of  any  stings  in  the  neighbor- 
hood." Then  I  usually  hasten  to  explain 
that  an  experience  based  upon  several  years' 
acquaintance  with  bees  has  convinced  me 
that  stings  are  never  heard  but  felt.  Al- 
ways -n  lover  of  nature  I  seek  to  set  right  my 
fellow-beings  on  matters  as  pointed  as  these. 

Italian  workers,  besides  being  perfect 
ladies  while  "  out  shopping,"  as  one  little 
neighbor  has  so  aptly  described  it,  are  also 
remarkably  tractable  when  bearded  in  their 
den.  This  trait  is  of  prime  importance;  for 
to  get  in  touch  with  nature  without  getting 
touched  by  it  is  a  delicate  problem  in  bee- 
dom. 

The  only  adequate  hive  for  a  busy  city 
man  is  the  double-walled  chaff  hive.  To  it 
I  must  ascribe  my  success,  as  it  not  only 
conserves  the  heat  during  winter  when  every 
icy  wind  has  full  play  across  the  exposed 
roof,  but  has  great  cooling  qualities  during 
summer  when  the  tin-roof,  under  the  action 


The  sweetest  spot  in  New  York.    \  sheltered  place  on  a  roof  is  an  ideal  location  for  bees  in  a  city, 
"yhese  colonies  have  been  on  this  roof  for  three  years. 
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of  tlie  sun.  deludes  itself  into  the  belief  that 
it  is  an  oven  in  full  blast  whose  sole  duty 
is  to  bake  both  the  hives  and  the  bees  so 
uiifortuiiate  as  to  alight  on  its  surface. 

In  addition  to  these  commendable  features 
of  tlie  double-walled  hives,  the  amount  of 
labor  they  take  off  the  hands  of  the  city 
i;eekeei)er  at  the  approach  of  Avinter  must 
not  ])e  overlooked.  There  is  no  need  of 
packing,  nailing,  throwing  the  bees  in  a 
lumult.  and  creating  a  general  mess  of  ex- 
celsioi'.  liay.  shavings,  roof-paper,  newspa- 
pers, and  a  thousand  other  im})ro\is9d  odds 
and  ends,  as  is  customary  with  singly -walled 
hives.  The  following  s]:)ring,  there  is  no 
fuss  in  un]  ard<ing,  with  the  risk  of  chilling 
the  brood  in  the  hives  by  the  sudden  cooling 
of  the  single  walls.  With  double-walled 
hives  all  is  calm  and  tranquil  with  the  bee- 
keeper. Peace  reigneth  in  his  soul  and  in 
his  hives. 

A  city  man  is  a  busy  man.  A  city  man's 
hobby  must  not  en- 
croach upon  his  regu- 
lar occuipation.  It  must 
not  tend  to  cause  him 
anxiety  during  busi- 
ness hours  nor  enforc- 
ed labor  out  of  them. 
The  moment  it  does 
this,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
liobby  and  becomes  a 
responsibility  and  a 
i)ore. 

■  Xow.  the  conditions 
governing  my  apiary 
are  ]x^culiar.  It  is  sit- 
uated in  the  center  of 
the  largest  and  busiest 
city  of  America.  Miles 
and  miles  of  dwelling- 
houses  surround  it, 
with  no  open  country 
for  a  long  distance  off. 
Where,  then,  do  the 
bees  obtain  their  hon- 
ey ?  Why,  fi'om  a  city 
Dark  —  Central  Park. 
Is  there  enough  nectar 
to  k^-e])  three  hives  go- 
ing? you  ask.  Going! 
Wliv.  it's  all  I  can  do 
during  June  and  July 
to  keep  the  enthusias- 
tic inmates  of  the  hives 
from  moving  over  to 
llie  i^ark  en  mas>ie  nud 
staying  there.  Central 
Park  is  an  unusual 
];ark.  Within  its  one 
and  a  (juai'ter  square 
miles  it  (-onlains  trees 


and  shrubs  from  practically  every  part  of: 
the  world.  The  sylvan  paths  of  this  urban 
arcadia  present  a  bewildering  array  of  alien 
visitors.  We  discover  a  Chinese  pagoda-tree 
growing  by  the  side  of  a  Norwegian  maple ;. 
a  Manehurian  barberry  nestling  in  the  shade 
of  a  pine  from  the  far-off  Him.alayas,  while 
in  the  distance  the  dark  foliage  of  a  Crime- 
an linden  serves  as  a  background  for  a 
swaying  bamboo-tree.  Basswood  (linden), 
the  standby  of  libneydom,  is  well  represent- 
ed here.  Louis  Peet,  in  "  Trees  and  Shrubs 
of  Central  Park,"  gives  the  varieties  of  this 
tree  as  seven,  mostly  European.  There  are 
fully  thirty-five  specimens  of  the  linden  in 
the  park,  though  whether  they  are  all  hon- 
ey-producers I  am  unprepared  to  say.  In 
addition  to  the  strange  collection  of  native 
and  foreign  flora,  Central  Park  contains  a 
large  botanical  garden  where  tropical  plants 
such  as  bananas,  cotton,  oranges,  etc.,  are 
kept  under  shelter.    During  the  hot  days  of 


Takin?  a  dare. 
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siiinnier  the  doors  ami  windows  of  I  he  lireeii- 
houses  are  kept  o]>eii,  and  the  place  is  visil- 
('<l  by  a  constant  stream  of  bi-es. 

In  short,  variety  rather  than  (jnanlity  of 
hlooni  is  the  i)redoniinatin.u  feature  of  (he 
nectar  i)astiira<ie  in  Central  Park.  This  ex- 
plains why  my  honey  embraces  more  diH'er- 
ent  varieties  of  flavors,  frag-rances,  and 
colors  than  is  dreamed  of  in  the  philosopli\ 
of  the  rural  beekee])er.  Frequently  ha\e  T 
emptied  a  pollen-cell  of  its  little  ])ellets  and 
found  theni  of  so  varied  a  hue  that,  if  ar- 
ranged in  a  row,  they  would  go  far  toward 
giving-  a  fair  example  of  a  spectrum. 

Extracting  is  out  of  the  question  with  so 
few  hives.  1  merely  run  them  for  section 
and  comb  honey  in  shallow  frames.  I  use 
the  Danzenbaker  super,  and  place  sections 
and  shalloAv  extraetingf-frames  into  it  alter- 


mm 


mm 


Lee  Essenhower's  bees  on  the  roof  of  a  department-store 
Pa.    A  large  tank  of  water  keeps  the  temperature 


nalely.  AVIiate\or  bail  sections  I  may  need 
(and  I  tind  them  indis|)ensable)  are  secured 
by  inserting-  six  sections  of  foundation  in  an 
empty  Hoffman  fiame.  The  sections  can  be 
made  to  tit  snugly  with  the  aid  of  match- 
sticks.  The  frame  of  sections  is  then  ])la(ed 
in  the  hive-body  to  be  diawn  out.  When 
the  sections  have  been  diawn  out  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  they  are  removed  from 
the  frame  and  distributed  in  the  supers. 
During-  the  honey-flow  J  practice  severe  con- 
traction of  the  brood-frames.  I  know  that 
this  is  condemned  by  most  beekeepers;  but 
the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  a  nice  an  ay 
of  sections  at  the  end  of  the  season  covers 
a  multitude  of  sinful  contractions.  F'y  con- 
traction and  a  judicious  use  of  bail  s  M-iiiM  S 
1  have  averaged  16  section  boxes  and  12  lbs. 
in  ext  racling-frames  from  each  lii\e. 

SAvarming  nrast  be 
carefully  g  u  a  r  d  e  d 
against.  Eternal  vig- 
ilance and  (■li|)ped 
queens  are  tli(^  price  of 
peace  in  n  ciovrded 
city. 

in  the  very  few  (  ases 
of  stinging  in  the 
neig'liborhood  during 
tlirc'.'  veais.  investiga- 
tion showed  that 
bees  were  iinnria';ly 
only  on  the  defeiisne. 
A  cliild  returning  funn 
school  in  the  afternoon 
perceives  a  "  golden" 
fly  "  resting  on  the 
window-sill,  or  per- 
chance perched  on  an 
iron  paling-  industri- 
ously cl'>aning  itself. 
Only  a  few  minutes 
before,  the  teacher  has 
inoculated  the  child 
with  the  "swat-the-fly" 
theory,  and  the  child 
now  bubbles  over  with 
suppressed  excitement 
as  h  a  p  p  y  fortune 
places  before  her  an 
opportunity  to  reduce 
theory  to  practice. 
With  hand  poised  for 
a  blow,  little  does  the 
victim  { I  refer  to  the 
cliild)  anticipate  witli 
what  swift  retribution 
her  ignorance  of  ento- 
moloiiv  will  be  rewai  d- 
ed. 

There  is  much  to  l)e 
deri\ed  from  bees  be- 


Ijuildin^  ill  Roadin 
nearly  constant. 
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A  "  house  apiary  "  on  a  roof  100  feet  above  the  street.    The  colonies  are  located  inside  a  tank  house. 


sides  honey  or  stings.  What  a  wholesome 
relaxation  we  experience  from  the  every-day 
sordid  cares  of  the  narrow  cramped  world 
when  we  delve  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
hive !  A  mere  lifting  of  the  cover  of  a  hive, 
and  we  are  transported  into  an  enchanted 
city  where  our  woes  and  cares  are  forbidden 
to  enter.  We  wander  through  the  fascinat- 
ing streets,  we  draw  into  our  nostrils  the 
fragrance  of  perfumed  treasures,  we  gaze 


into  golden  enchanted  palaces ;  and  when  we 
at  leng-th  reluctantly  depart,  and  the  cover 
is  replaced,  we  feel  better,  happier,  and 
(may  we  say  if?)  purer  for  our  little  jour- 
ney into  the  charmed  city. 

Beekeeping  with  Italian  bees  in  a  double- 
walled  chaff  hive  is  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  non-worrying,  joy-giving,  business-relax- 
ing hobby  I  can  think  of  for  a  city  man. 

New  York  City. 


AN  AVERAGE  OF  60  POUNDS  PER  COLONY,  100  FEET  ABOVE  THE 

SIDEWALK 


BY  LEE  ESSENHOV^R 


My  bees  are  practically  100  feet  from  the 
sidewalk,  on  the  roof  of  C.  K.  Whitner's 
department-store  building.  On  May  25, 1911, 
this  building  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in 
121  days  was  rebuilt.  At  this  time  the 
thought  struck  me  that  the  roof  would  be  a 
good  place  for  bees,  and  they  were  put  there 
as  an  experiment.  Last  summer  I  took  360 
lbs.  of  honey  from  six  colonies,  and  built  up 
the  others  so  that  now  there  are  eleven  colo- 
nies. 

The  hives  are  in  the  lower  tank  house,  or 
the  house  where  the  pressure-tank  is  kept. 
There  are,  in  fact,  two  tanks  in  operation — 
one  simply  a  gravity  tank  and  the  other  a 


large  iron  tank  16  x  8  ft.,  under  a  pressure 
of  compressed  air  of  80  lbs.  pressure,  hold- 
ing 60,000  gallons  of  water,  ready  for  any 
emergency.  In  this  house  the  bees  are  kept. 
Strange  to  say,  the  water  holds  the  tempera- 
ture pretty  even  all  the  year  round,  and 
makes  ideal  winter  quarters  for  the 
bees. 

High  winds,  to  some  extent  at  least,  deci- 
mate the  colonies;  but  despite  this  fact  we 
have  all  along  secured  good  crops.  The  bees 
have  about  two  miles  to  go  before  coming  to 
any  real  pasture  for  surplus  honey.  Our 
pasture  consists  of  melilotus  mostly,  though 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  linden  along  our 
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sidewalks;  in  fact,  we  have  a  good  linden 
field.  I  wish  to  say  in  this  connection  that 
I  was  the  main  instigator  in  introducing  the 
melilotus  many  years  ago,  when  the  country 
seemed  to  be  in  an  uproar  for  fear  that  bee- 


keepers  were   introducing   an  obnoxious 
weed:  but  still  I  kept  silent,  and  continued 
to  spread  the  seeds.  I  have  been  more  or  less 
interested  in  bee  culture  since  1877. 
Reading.  Pa. 


A  CITY  MAN'S  BEES  PAY  HIS  TAXES 


BY  HARRIS  T.  KILLE 


If  any  of  the  readers  of  Gleaxixgs 
should  ever  have  occasion  to  visit  New 
Brunswick.  X.  J.,  and  take  a  walk  out  on 
Jones  Avenue,  they  would  surely  stop  and 
take  a  second  look  when  coming  opposite 
the  house  owned  by  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  It  is  as  much  different  from  the 
ordinan,'  run  of  houses  as  a  queen-bee  is 
different  from  a  drone;  and  if  the  reader 
should  be  so  bold  as  to  step  upon  the  broad 
colonial  porch  and  ring  the  door-bell  he 
would  find  a  man  as  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  men  as  the  house  is  different 
from  the  ordinan-  run  of  houses.  Measured 
by  linear  or  avoirdupois  your  host  would 
not  gn'ade  very  high ;  but  if  you  should  apply 
to  him  the  scale  for  the  measurement  of 
genius  you  would  have  to  use  more  than 
your  ordinary  pocket-rule,  and  it  would  not 
make  the  result  of  your  estimate  any  the  less 
accurate  if  you  shove  the  decimal  point  over 


thi'ee  or  four  places  to  the  right  after  you 
have  made  your  most  accurate  calculations. 

The  name  of  this  genius  is  Henry  IMills. 
His  business  is  that  of  stock  jobber  for  rail- 
roads. But  one  might  just  as  well  call  him 
a  carpenter,  blacksmith,  mechanic,  or  what 
not.  He's  a  veritable  Jack  of  all  trades; 
and  if  we  call  him  by  that  name  we  can  say 
that  he  lives  in  "  the  house  that  Jack  built ;" 
for  he  built  that  neat  house  (Fig.  1)  all 
himself,  at  odd  times,  without  interfering 
Avith  his  regular  work.  He  made  his  own 
cement  blocks — made  eveiy  thing,  in  fact, 
except  the  doors  and  windows.  He  has  not 
quite  finislied  it,  but  he  has  been  living  in  it 
for  more  than  a  year,  and  he  started  to 
build  it  only  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  He 
showed  me  over  the  house;  and  the  rooms 
that  are  finished  and  furnished  are  certainly 
beautiful. 

In  the  back  yard,  not  fifty  feet  from  a 
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neighbor  on  one  side,  and  almost  bordering' 
llie  street  on  the  other  side,  are  his  bees. 
He  has  19  cohjnies.  He  made  all  his  frames 
and  hi\  es  himself.  His  hives  are  built  much 
on  the  j)iin.f'iple  of  the  Danzenbaker,  but 
ha\  e  ti  ames  one  inch  deeper.  "  The  bees," 
said  he,  ''  vs  inter  much  better  on  these  than 
they  do  on  the  standard  Danzenbaker  size, 
which  is  entirely  too  shallow  for  good  win- 
tering unless  two  stories  are  used.  How- 
ever, if  I  were  starting  in  again,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  I  would  use  nothing  but  the  stan- 
dard ten-frame  L.  hive.  Then  if  I  wanted 
to  sell  out  at  any  time  I  could  get  some- 
where near  the  original  cost  of  the  hives." 

To  the  question,  whether  his  bees  sting 
the  neighbors,  Mr.  Mills  replied,  "  I  have 
never  had  any  trouble  from  their  stinging 
tlie  neighbors,  for  I  manage  so  as  to  do  no 
work  among  them  when  they  are  gathering 
no  honey,  or  when  manipulation  would  be 
apt  to  eni'age  them.  I  have  hadj  however, 
some  trouble  in  the  spring,  because  we  in- 
variably have  warm  days  when  the  bees  take 
their  cleansing  flights,  even  on  Monday, 
Avash-day.  The  neighbors  at  first  thought 
that  the  spots  on  their  clothes  were  caused 
by  sparrows ;  but  my  mother  told  them  that 
the  bees  were  responsible,  and  ever  since 
then  I  have  had  more  or  less  trouble."  Mor- 
al.— See  that  your  truth-loving  mother  does 
not  tell  all  she  knows. 

A  product  of  Mr.  Mills'  genius,  with 
which  he  seemed  better  pleased  than  he  did 
with  his  make  of  hives,  was  a  honey-extract- 
or. He  had  made  it  practically  himself, 
although  he  had  to  have  a  little  assistance 
f  I'om  a  local  blacksmith  in  making  the  gear- 
ing. For  the  tank  he  used  an  ash-can  which, 
by  reason  of  corrugated  strips  extending 
from  the  rim  to  the  bottom  at  regular  inter- 
about  the  outside,  has  much  greater 
stability  than  m.any  factory-made  extractors. 
Tlie  revolving  framework  inside  was  built 
for  service.    It  was  made  of  iron  straps  1 


Fig.  2. — Ilcni-y  Mills'  home-made  honev-extviU'tor 


Fig.  1. — Home  of  Henry  Mills,  New  Brunswick,  N.  .T. 

inch  wide  by  1/4  thick.  The  photo.  Fig.  2, 
shows  the  construction  of  the  inside  frame- 
work and  comb-baskets.  The  gearing  was 
also  built  for  hard  usage.  If  our  manufac- 
turers could  combine  the  strength  of  this 
built-for-service  extractor  with  the  lightness, 
reversibility,  and  ease  of  running  features 
of  their  extractors,  we  beekeepers  would  not 
have  to  deduct  from  10  to  20  per  cent  for 
deterioration  every  year  from  our  net  earn- 
ings. 

Although  we  do  not  have  very  severe 
winters  here  in  NeAv  Jersey,  Mr.  Mills  be- 
lieves in  giving  his  bees  protection.  As  will 
be  seen  from  Fig.  3,  Mr.  Mills'  bees  are  lo- 
cated on  a  knoll  overlooking  the  town.  They 
receive  the  full  force  of  the  cold  northAvest 
Avinds  which  sweep  over  the  town,  so  that  it 
is  only  by  packing  his  bees  well  that  he  is 
able  to  Avinter  them  successfully.  He  uses 
an  outside  Avinter-case  made  of  unplaned 
half-inch  lumber.  This  is  so  constructed 
that,  Avhen  set  cloAvn  over  the  hives,  it  leaves 
an  inch  space  all  around  the  outside  and 
extends  tAVo  inches  above  the  top  of  the  hive. 
It  is  prevented  from  obstructing  the  en- 
trance by  the  extension  of  the  cleats  on  the 
bottom-board  on  Avhich  the  hive-body  rests. 
To  tlie  loAver  inside  fi'ont  edge  of  the  case 
an  incli  strip  is  nailed 
tlie  full  length  of  the 
case.  This  prevents  the 
sawdust  and  planer 
shavings  (Avhich  he 
packs  in  the  space  be- 
tween the  hive  and 
case)  from  obstructing 
the  entrance.  Around 
the  loAver  edge  of  the 
other  sides  he  Avedges 
a  layer  of  coarse  shaA"- 
ings,  on  top  of  Avhicli 
he  pours  sawdust  until 
the  sn;i('o  is  coinpletelv 
filled.  Mr.  I\lillsalAvays 
loa\  es  his  excluders  on 
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Fig. 


-Ml'.  Mills'  apiaiy  on  a  kuoU  overlooking  tlie  town  of  New  Brunswick,  X. 


top  of  the  hives  so  as  to  give  the  bees  space 
in  which  to  pass  from  frame  to  frame,  up 
over  the  cluster  where  it  is  warm.  Over  the 
excluder  he  spreads  a  burlap  bag  or  enamel 
cloth,  and  fills  in  the  two-inch  space  above 
with  sawdust  and  planer  shavings.  Mr.  Mills 
thus  has  the  advantage  of  a  double-walled 
hive  for  wintering,  and  at  the  same  time  has 


-AVinter  case  for  holding  packing  raaterial  around  regular 
single-walled  hives. 


his  light  single-walled  hives  for  summer 
manipulations.  His  winter  case  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4. 

Whenever  Mr.  Mills  has  had  colonies  light 
in  stores  he  has  fed  them  successfully  dur- 
ing the  winter  by  placing  a  -lai)  of  hard 
uncrystallized  sugar  candy  a  space  above 
the  brood-frames,  and  covering  the  same 
with  burlap  and  saw- 
dust to  retain  the  heat 
of  the  cluster. 

To  the  question  as  to 
how  much  his  bees 
paid  him,  Mr.  Mills 
re]died,  "It  varies  Avith 
iiie  season.  Some  years 
the  bees  do  surprising- 
ly well,  while  other 
years  they  don't  store 
mucli  surplus.  T  don'l 
liave  a  very  good  loca- 
tion here,  for  the  bees 
get  practically  nothing 
from  clover.  Howevei, 
1  can  usuallv  count  on 
a.  fall  flow  of  dark 
honey.  This  dark  hon- 
ey sells  here  among  my 
neighbors  just  as  well 
as  the  best  clover  hon- 
ev — in  fact,  better:  for 
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one  year  1  bad  enough  clover  honey  to  sell, 
and  the  customers  came  back  stating  that 
they  wanted  some  of  that  black  thick  honey 
such  as  I  sold  them  last  year.  But,  even 
though  I  have  not  as  good  a  location  as 
some,"  he  continued,  "  I  manage  to  get 
enough  from  the  bees  to  pay  my  taxes.  My 
taxes  amount  to  over  $40.   I  always  lay  my 


honey  money  aside  for  that  purpose.  Every 
year  I  have  enough  to  pay  my  taxes,  and 
some  years  I  have  considerable  left  over." 
Not  so  bad,  I  thought,  for  a  city  man  who 
keeps  bees  for  the  fun  and  recreation  he 
gets  out  of  the  business  rather  than  for  the 
financial  gain. 

New  Brunswick,  N,  J. 


OVER  TWO  TONS  OF  HONEY  A  YEAR  FROM  A  CITY  APIARY 


BY  GEORGE  ZAUTNER 


[Another  picture  of  our  correspondent's  apiary  appeared  on  the  cover  of  our  Oct.  1st  issue. — Ed.] 


I  have  been  interested  in  beekeeping  ever 
since  I  was  a  little  boy,  though  we  have 
always  lived  in  the  city.  My  father  bought 
his  first  hive  of  bees  about  42  years  ago. 
When  he  built  his  home  it  was  on  the  out- 
skirts ;  but  now  the  city  has  grown  so  large 
that  it  extends  a  mile  or  more  beyond  us. 
I  always  helped  father  when  he  was  work- 
ing with  the  bees,  and  I  became  very  much 
interested  in  them.  The  first  comb  honey  we 
produced  was  in  a  square  box  that  held 
about  five  or  six  pounds  of  honey,  with 
glass  on  two  sides.  In  those  days  we  were 
satisfied  if  we  got  two  or  three  such  boxes 
from  each  hive.  Now  all  is  different.  The 
improvements  in  beekeeping  are  something 
wonderful.  We  now  have  the  modern  hives 
and  all  the  necessary  equipment  for  up-to- 
date  beekeeping. 

The  honey  season  is  very  short  in  this 
section.  It  begins  about  June  15  and  ends 
about  July  20.  We  never  get  any  surplus 
from  fruit-bloom.  The  bees  use  for  brood- 
rearing  what  they  get  from  that  source. 
We  depend  on  clover  for  our  crop.  Wlien 
the  clover  is  gone,  that  ends  the  season. 
So  you  can  see  we  have  to  get  our  bees  in 
prime  condition  by  June  15. 

We  have  two  large  city  parks  quite  near 
us,  and  I  think  we  get  most  of  our  honey 
from  that  source. 

We  must  give  our  bees  the  best  of  care  in 
order  to  get  them  in  condition  for  the  honey- 
flow.  In  early  May,  when  a  queen  has  her 
hive  well  filled  with  brood  and  bees  I  open 
the  hive,  put  her  with  a  frame  of  brood  in 
another  hive,  filling  the  rest  of  the  space 
with  drawn  combs,  and  set  it  on  top  of  the 
other  hive  without  an  excluder.  In  three  or 
four  weeks  I  have  t^>  o  hive-bodies  filled  with 
bees  and  brood. 

About  June  15  I  take  eight  of  the  best 
frames  of  brood  and  the  queen,  and  put  them 
below  with  an  excluder  on  top  to  keep  the 
queen  below.  Then  I  put  on  the  first  super 
and  set  the  other  hive-body  of  brood  on  top. 
This  makes  the  upper  hive  queenless,  and 


the  bees  will  start  queen-cells  evei*y  time. 
But  in  five  or  six  days  I  open  the  upper 
hive  and  cut  out  every  queen-cell.  This, 
operation  will  keep  the  bees  from  swarming 
for  the  present.  When  the  first  super  is 
about  half  filled  I  put  another  one  under  the 
first  one  so  as  to  give  them  plenty  of  room 
to  Avork. 

In  about  fifteen  days  from  the  time  I  put 
the  first  super  on  I  take  off  the  upper  brood- 
nest  and  set  it  on  a  new  stand.  Most  of  the 
brood  will  have  hatched  by  this  time.  I 
leave  it  on  the  new  stand  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  all  the  field  bees  will  have  flown  back 
to  the  old  hive.  A  splendid  way  to  make 
increase  is  to  give  this  hive  a  young  queen. 
Or  it  may  be  set  on  top  of  another  hive 
that  is  run  for  extracted  honey. 

In  order  to  produce  fancy  section  honey 
one  must  have  his  hives  overflowing  with 
bees.  All  our  queens'  wings  are  clipped.  If 
a  swarm  comes  out  the  queen  will  drop  in 
front  of  the  hive  in  the  grass  (I  keep  the 
gTass  short  to  prevent  the  queen  from  get- 
ting lost).  I  cage  her  in  a  wire  cage  made 
for  that  purpose,  remove  the  hive  to  the 
rear,  and  put  an  empty  one  in  its  place. 
Then  I  place  the  queen  in  the  cage  on  the 
alighting-board  of  the  empty  hive.  When 
the  bees  in  the  air  discover  their  queen  is 
not  with  them  they  come  back,  looking  for 
her.  When  sufficient  bees  come  back  to 
protect  her  I  release  the  queen,  when  she 
will  run  in  the  hive,  and  all  the  bees  follow 
her.  Toward  evening  I  open  the  hive  that  the 
swarm  issued  from,  and  cut  out  all  queen- 
cells.  I  then  set  the  swarm  to  one  side  and 
put  the  hive  that  the  swarm  issued  from  on 
its  old  stand,  shaking  the  swarm  back  in 
front  of  the  hive  that  it  came  from — bees, 
queen,  and  all.  After  this  I  add  another 
super  to  give  them  more  room.  This  opera- 
tion of  cutting  out  the  queen-cells  and  shak- 
ing the  swarm  back  takes  only  about  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  The  next  morning,  before 
the  bees  begin  to  fly,  I  set  the  hive  on  a  new 
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Home  and  apiary  of  Geo.  Zautner,  Albany.  N.  Y.    Though  located  right  in  the  city,  the  bees  practically 

paid  for  the  house  sho"^n. 


stand  in  a  different  part  of  the  yard.  This 
seems  to  satisfy  them. 

We  have  no  trouble  with  our  bees  stinging 
the  neighbors.  When  bees  are  cross,  and  are 
inclined  to  sting,  I  believe  it  is  due  to  rough 
handling  more  than  any  thing  else. 

Our  average  crop  of  honey  is  about  4200 
lbs.,  and  the  average  number  of  hives  65.  I 
find  ready  sale  for  all  the  honey  we  can  pro- 
duce. We  never  have  enough  to  supply  the 
demand. 


Beekeeping  is  only  a  side  issue  with  me. 
I  work  in  the  shop  every  day,  and  take  care 
of  my  bees  in  my  spare  time.  I  also  have 
quite  a  large  garden.  We  raise  all  our  own 
vegetables  and  all  the  fruit  we  can  make  use 
of  and  to  spare. 

Beekeeping  goes  a  long  way  toward  re- 
ducing the  cost  of  living.  The  home  shown 
in  the  picture  has  practically  been  paid  for 
with  the  proceeds  from  my  bees. 

Albany,  X.  Y. 


HOW  I  BECAME  AN  OUTLAW 


BY  THE  OUTLAW 


This  is  sub  rosa,  you  understand — just 
lietween  you  and  me.  The  fact  is,  I  am  a 
beekeeper.  As  being  a  beekeeper  is  not  a 
crime  per  se,  I  shall  have  to  explain  further 
that  there  is  a  certain  city  ordinance  in 
force  here  to  the  effect  that  no  bees  are  to  be 
kept  within  the  bounds  of  the  city.  The 
ordinance  is.  in  effect,  as  follows: 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  common  council  that  it  is 
hereby  declared  to  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or 
persons  to  conduct  or  carry  on  the  business  of  rais- 


in? or  producing  honey  from  bees  or  keep  or  main- 
tain an  apiary  or  any  hive  or  hives  of  bees,  Tvithin 
any  portion  of  the  city. 

That  any  person  violating  any  provision  of  this 
ordinance  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  with 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  $200,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
city  jail  for  not  exceeding  one  hundred  days,  or  by 
both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

But  I  did  not  become  a  beekeeper  and 
violator  of  the  city  ordinance  with  malice 
aforethought — no,  nothing  like  that.    I  am 
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just  a  victim  of  circumstances,  m.eiely  doing' 
tiiat  which  has  been  decreed  by  fate. 

It  happened  tliis  ^vay:  One  ISunda}'  morn- 
ing, about  the  first  of  June,  1  encountered  a 
small  after-swarm  of  bees  in  the  act  of  set- 
tling on  the  branch  of  a  pepper-tree  in 
front  of  the  house  that  constitutes  my  dom- 
ieil.  Under  such  circumstances  Avhat  could 
I  do  but  hive  the  swarm?  It  Avould  certainly 
not  be  right  to  leave  a  swarm  of  ijees  hang- 
ing on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  above  the  sid:^- 
walk  of  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
cit}^  The  hiving  was  easily  doiie  with  the 
aid  of  a  borrowed  clothes-pole,  and  on  the 
end  of  this  pole  was  attached  a  small  basket. 

Just  think  of  it !  walking  along  the  street 
with  my  mind  busy  on  matteis  that  would 
come  up  in  the  office  on  the  morrow,  and 
then,  ten  minutes  later,  walki.  g  along  the 
same  street  with  a  swarm  of  be^s  in  a  bas- 
ket!: ^  The  basket  of  bees  was  duly  hung  oii 
the  clothes-line,  while  I  proceeded  to  alter 
into  a  hive  a  certain  box  Vv'hicli  the  grocer 
had  delivered  with  groceries  the  evening 
before. 

The  alterations  of  the  box  sufficient  for 
the  tirne  being  took  about  ten  minutes.  The 
bees  were  then  dumped  into  the  hive,  and  the 
next  moment  I  found  myself  the  owner  of  a 
colony  of  bees,  and  also  the  violator  of  a 
certain  city  ordinance,  and  subject  to  a  fine 
or  a  jail  sentence,  or  both. 

But  before  taking  up  with  you  my  expe- 
rience as  an  outlaw  it  might  be  well  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  mv^  acts.  But. remember 
I  am  telling  3'ou  this  biographical  junk  so 
that  you  will  be  in  the  proper  frame  of 
mind  to  understand  and  follow  me  through 
my  acts  as  a  practical  outlaw  beekeeper, 
working  under  an  adverse  city  ordinance. 
That  is  my  honest  reason.  Of  course,  if  you 
in  your  own  narrow-minded  way  think  it 
mere  ego  on  my  part — why,  I  will  not  Cjuar- 
rel  with  you — just  let  you  retain  your  opin- 
ion, and  risk  your  calling  up  the  chief  of 
police. 

To  commence  at  the  beginning,  early  en- 
vironment forged  the  first  link  by  reason  of 
my  father  being  an  apiarist  on  a  city  lot. 
Stings  were  part  of  my  early  education. 
Then  the  wanderlust  claimed  me,  with  the 
result  that  one  bright  summer  day,  follow- 
ing the  termination  of  tlie  American  occu- 
pancy of  Cuba,  I  stepped  ashore  at  Havana, 
and  there  among'  that  band  of  pjoneer  bee- 
keepers who  followed  the  army  of  interven- 
tion I  met  the  greatest  of  them  all.  the 
"Rambler."*  Ram1)ler  Avas  on.e  of  nature's 
aristocracy.  He  was  a  man  wlio  caied  little 
for  money  and  less  for  dress.    He  always 

*  J.  H.  Martin,  vv  ho  was  one  of  ow  most  valued 
correspondents  about  15  years  ago. — Eu. 


associated  the  idea  of  a  new  suit  of  clothing- 
wit  h  a  ten-dollar  bill.  But  as  a  man  he  stood 
the  acid  test.  He  was  one  who  saw  through 
every  sham  of  life;  smiled  quieth^  at  the 
\arious  subterfuges  and  artifices  which  he 
encountered  in  others  and  ever  remained  as 
a  luigget  of  pure  gold  among  the  pebbles. 
By  reason  of  his  rambles  and  observations, 
coupled  with  an  inventive  turn  of  mind,  the 
result  wa-;  that  his  brain  had  become  a  store- 
l.onse  of  those  little  matters  generally  spok- 
en of  as  kinks.  And  while  he  had  for  years 
freely  given  b_is  ideas  to  the  beekeeping 
world  through  Gleanings,  yet  when  lie 
breathed  his  last  there  in  the  lee  of  Principe 
Hill,  aricuhnr-^  h,-:  a  lln  ^-sand  thoughts 
that  were  on  record  only  iri  Rambler's  brain. 

Then  there  were  the  mo  ilhs  I  spent  in 
the  locality  of  where  was  situated  the  first 
ajiiary  of  bees  in  frame  liives  located  on  the 
island.  I  wonder  how  many  of  those  Avho 
read  this  have  been  on  the  spot.  How  many, 
like  n]ys:4f,  have  cut  their  names  in  the 
trunk  of  that  old  royal  palm-tree  just  above 
the  well?  For  several  years  I  led  an  ambu- 
latory,  existence,  to  and  from,  over  and 
around,  the  island  of  Cuba,  at  that  time  the 
greatest  bee  country  iii  the  world. 

So,  now,  having  turned  for  your  inspec- 
tion the  foregoing  page  of  the  past,  I  trust 
that  all  those  who  are  true  apiarists  at  heart 
will  understand  and  forgive  my  acts  as  an 
outlaw. 

In  answer  to  those  who  raise  the  question 
as  to  why  I  did  liot  remove  my  colony  of 
bees  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordi- 
Jiance,  I  will  say  that  on  one  side  of  the  citj- 
is  the  ocean  and  on  the  other  is  the  desert; 
that  th.e  past  season  lias  been  one  when  the 
desert  flora  refused  to  yield  honey,  with  the 
result  that,  during  all  the  time  when  I  have 
liad  my  colony  of  bees,  the  apiarists  outside 
the  city  have  had  to  practice  feeding  in 
order  to  keep  their  bees  alive.  Here  in  the 
city,  matters  are  different.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  pepper-trees  and  eucalyptus 
along  the  streets  of  the  residence  district, 
a.ncl  in  the  public  parks  are  thousands  of 
eucalyptus  of  every  variety  besides  thou- 
sands of  other  trees  and  shrubs.  So  here 
thei'e  is  a  continuous  flow  of  honey,  some- 
what similar  to  the  summer  in  western  Cuba. 
The  result  has  been  that  my  little  swarm  of 
bees.  Avithout  foundation,  not  even  for  start- 
ers, has  been  able  to  build  on  an  average 
one  frame  each  week. 

Perhaps  the  question  may  arise  in  the 
nnnds  of  some  as  to  the  legality  of  the  city 
ordinance  under  which  I  am  an  outlaw.  To 
such  I  will  state  that  it  is  my  own  personal 
opinion  that  the  ordinance  is  valid ;  that  the 
courts  would  sustain  it  under  Avhat  is  known 
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H.  C.  Young  s  apiary  in  the  country,  15  miles  from  Buffalo. 


in  law  as  the  police  power.  As  most  bee- 
keepers are  not  lawyeis,  T  will  say  tliai 
what  is  known  in  law  as  the  police  power  is 
the  internal  regailations  of  a' State  that  have 
in  view  the  preservation  of  good  order,  good 
health,  good  manners  and  morals,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  public.  Chief  Justice 
Shaw,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  slaughter-house  cases,  stated 

That  upon  it  depends  the  security  of  social 
order,  the  life  and  health  of  the  citizens,  the 
comfort  of  the  existence  in  a  thickly  popu- 
lated community,  the  enjoyment  of  private 
and  social  life,  and  the  beneficial  use  of 
property.  Police  power,  as  defined  by 
Blackstone,  is  '  the  due  regulation  of  domes- 
tic order  of  the  kingdom,  whereby  the  in- 
habitants of  a  state,  like  members  of  a  well- 
governed  family,  are  bound  to  conform  their 
general  behavior  to  the  rule  of  propriety,- 
good  neighborhood,  and  good  manners,  and 
to  be  decent,  industrious,  and  inoffensive  in 
their  respective  stati<»ns:  that  by  the  general 
police  power  of  a  state,  jiersons  and  prop- 
erty are  subject  to  all  kinds  of  restraint  and 
Inirdens  in  order  to  secure  the  general  com- 
fort, health,  and  prosperity  of  the  state.'  *' 

The  courts  of  the  various  States  and  of 
the  United  States  have  continually  sustained 
and  upheld  legislation  that  Avas  enacted  for 
llie  public  welfare,  health,  or  comfort,  even 
though  such  legislation  worked  injury  or 


inconvenience  to  innocent  parties,  even 
though  it  violated  some  organic  law,  holding 
that  such  legislation  was  valid  under  the 
police  power  of  the  State.  For  example, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vides that  full  faith  and  credit  shall  be 
given  by  the  various  States  to  the  laws  of 
the  sister  States.  Veiy  well;  in  Illinois  is  a 
statute  that  provides  conditions  under  which 
a  person  can  practice  medicine.  A  doctor, 
after  comiDlying  with  the  laws  of  Illinois,  in 
going  to  California,  for  instance,  will  there 
find  that  California  pays  no  attention  to  the 
law  regulating  physicians  to  practice,  and 
recpdires  that'an  examination  be  taken ;  and, 
believe  me,  it  is  some  examination — in  fact, 
such  that  very  few  physicians  care  to  take 
it.  But  the  California  courts  hold  that  such 
legislation,  even  though  it  is  prohibitive,  as 
in  effect  it  prohibits  the  Chicago  doctor 
from  practicing  medicine  in  Dogtown.  is 
valid  under  the  police  power,  as  it  tends  to 
protect  the  general  public  from  inefficient 
doctors. 

So.  under  the  circumstances.  I  have  no 
defense  to  offer,  as  I  do  not  think  a  valid 
defense  exists.  I  am  just  like  any  otlier 
educated  lawbreaker.  Being  fully  aware  of 
the  position  occupied  in  society,  I  take 
every  precaution  to  avoid  being  caught  in 
the  toils  of  the  law  that  is  being  willfully 
broken. 

To  be  continued. 
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OVER  200  POUNDS  OF  SURPLUS  HONEY  PRODUCED  BY  ONE  COLONY 
ON  A  VERANDA  IN  THE  CITY  OF  BUFFALO 


BY  H.  C.  YOUNG 


Having*  had  no  experience  in  keeping  bees 
— in  fact,  never  having  had  a  good  look  at 
a  bee,  I  started  to  read  Gleanings  in  Octo- 
ber, 1911,  and  studied  the  A  B  C  and  X  Y 
Z  of  Bee  Culture.  The  following  spring, 
in  May,  I  received  my  beginner's  outtit, 
consisting  of  one  hive  of  bees,  extra  hive, 
etc. 

As  I  live  on  a  corner  of  a  prominent  bus- 
iness street  in  Buffalo,  I  decided  to  keep  my 
bees  on  the  veranda  on  the  second  floor  of 
my  home,  which  is  very  close  to  the  side- 
walk. Hundreds  of  people  pass  daily,  and 
thousands  of  bees  fly  overhead. 

Without  the  aid  of  an  experienced  bee- 
man  or  any  one  else,  I  would  open  the  hive 
three  or  four  times  a  Aveek  or  oftener,  with- 
out the  use  of  a  smoker,  veil,  or  gloves,  and 
pull  out  frame  after  frame.  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  picking  out  the  queen,  drones,  and 
workers;  also  the  drone  and  worker  cells, 
and  later  I  discovered  the  queen-cells. 

About  11:30  a.  m.  on  the  4th  of  July  my 
bees  swarmed,  clustering  on  a  poplar-tree 
about  25  feet  from  the  hive,  and  they  re- 
mained there  until  about  2  p.  m.  With  the 
aid  of  my  three  brothers  we  set  out  to  hive 
the  swarm.  Imagine  the  crowd  of  curious 
city  people  attracted  by  this  undertaking 
Our  first  thought  was  to  cut  down  the  branch 
with  the  cluster  and  place  it  before  the  emp- 
ty hive.  Not  thinking  about  the  weight  of 
the  bees,  we  began  sawing,  and  soon  there 
was  an  unexpected  cracl^ing  noise,  and  the 
branch  snapped  off,  throwing  the  cluster  of 
bees  to  the  pavement,  about  twenty  feel 
below.  In  a  few  seconds  the  air,  like  a  blind- 
ing snowstorm,  was  filled  with  live  bees. 
The  terror-stricken  people  scattered,  and 
ran  in  all  directions  for  shelter.  In  order 
to  convince  them  that  there  was  no  danger 
I  hurried  to  the  street  with  head  and  arms 
bare,  scooped  up  the  bees  in  my  hand,  and 
shook  them  into  the  hive  without  receiving 
a  sting.  Soon  the  frightened  ones  regained 
their  nerve  and  returned  to  satisfy  their 
curiosity. 

About  a  week  later  I  found  a  new  queen 
in  the  old  hive,  which  evidently  became 
mated  with  a  black  drone.  I  soon  noticed 
the  difference  in  the  disposition  of  her  bees, 
as  photo  No.  1  will  show.  The  old  queen 
and  her  bees  in  the  swarm  have  maintaino(l 
their  very  mild  disposition  to  the  present 
day. 

The  following  spring,  May,  1913,  I  pur- 
chased five  more  colonies,  T  kept  one  colony 


in  the  city  and  sent  all  the  rest  to  the  coun- 
try, about  fifteen  miles  away.  Starting  that 
year  with  seven  colonies,  and  with  the  cap- 
ture of  one  stray  swarm  in  the  city,  I  in- 
creased my  apiary  to  fifteen  colonies  during 
the  summer,  and  secured  about  500  lbs.  of 
honey. 

From  my  limited  observation  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  a  few  colonies  do  better  in  the 
city  than  in  the  country.  During  a  drouth 
bees  find  little  or  no  nectar  in  the  plants  of 
the  meadow  or  mead ;  while  the  warmer,  the 
drier,  and  the  more  arid  the  weather,  the 
more  the  city  folks  sprinkle  their  gardens 
and  lawns,  thus  keeping  the  honey-flow  nor- 
mal. I  noticed  during  last  summer,  while 
we  had  a  long  drouth,  the  bees  in  the  coun- 
try were  not  gathering  any  honey,  while 
those  in  the  city  during  the  same  dry  weatli- 
er  were  busy  working  filling  up  cells  day 


H.  C.  Young,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  showing  the  result 
of  his  first  experience  with  hybrid  bees. 
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after  day.  Tliis  one  colony  in  the  city  pro- 
duced a  surplus  of  over  200  lbs.,  which  was 
nearly  half  of  my  entire  crop. 

I  desire  to  impress  upon  your  readers 
that,  far  beyond  the  profits  arising-  out  of 
my  short  experience  in  bee  culture,  1  have 


luul  pleasure  of  the  highest  order.  The  bee 
is  one  of  God's  most  remarkable  creatures, 
and  a  study  of  it  has  enlightened  me  as  to 
his  vast  wisdom,  and  will,  I  trust,  make  me 
a  better  if  not  a  greater  man. 
Buffalo,  K  Y. 


A  HOUSE  APIARY  FOR  CITY  BEEKEEPERS 


BY  C.  S.  NEWSOM 


The  ijhotograph  shows  my  house  apiary, 
every  one  of  the  sixty  colonies  which  it  con- 
tains beipii  within  4  feet  of  my  work-bench 
ill  the  center.  When  the  picture  was  taken 
I  neglected  to  open  the  doors  in  each  side. 
After  building  the  house  I  sawed  out  large 
openings  and  put  hinges  to  the  doors  which 
swing  upward.  The  doors  are  held  up  by  a 
two-foot  stick  with  a  screw-eye  in  the  end, 
engaging  with  another  one  in  the  door.  All 
these  openings  make  considerable  light ;  and 
any  bees  inside  soon  disappear  through 
them.  The  cupola  is  also  arranged  for  large 
openings  for  still  more  light  if  needed. 

When  my  bees  hang  out  in  front  of  the 
hive  as  they  did  in  the  sweltering  sun  last 
season,  I  propose  scooping  them  into  hives 
of  comb  foundation  with  a  frame  of  brood 
added,  and  a  queen ;  and  those  scooped  will 
be  darkened  in  the  house  a  day  or  so;  then 
the  hive  will  be  set  up  on  the  frame  for  my 
new  swarms.  Then  I  shall  have  a  new 
swarm,  and  the  old  hive  not  molested  nor 


even  disturbed,  and  the  work  will  go  right 
on-  The  bees  that  cluster  on  the  outside  of 
the  hive  are  mostly  young  ones  hardly  able 
to  fly,  and  they  can  just  as  well  have  more 
room  and  a  chance  to  do  something.  I  think 
the  plan  will  retard  swarming.  Hereafter 
at  the  close  of  the  season  I  do  not  expect  to 
have  a  great  lot  of  unfinished  and  uncapped 
sections.  The  bees  can  work  at  night  in  the 
warm  room.  Breeding  will  also  begin  earlier 
in  the  spring,  and  will  keep  up  later  in  the 
fall,  insuring  strong  colonies. 

The  wall  of  the  building  around  each  en- 
trance is  painted  a  different  color  to  enable 
the  queen  or  the  bees  to  return  to  the  right 
entrance. 

Athens,  Ohio. 

[While  house  apiaries  are  used  consider- 
ably in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
especially  where  outdoor  room  is  scarce, 
they  have  been  abandoned  largely  in  this 
country,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  expense. 


C.  S.  Newsom's  liouse  apiary  located  in  the  city  of  Athens,  Ohio. 
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There  is  no  other  great  objection,  providerl 
there  are  suitable  openings  in  the  side  which 
will  give  sufficient  light  for  finding  queens, 
say,  and  for  permitting  any  bees  that  have 
the  combs,  when  they  are  being  looked  over, 
to  get  oul doors  at  once. 

In  our  opinion,  scooping  up  bees  that 


cluster  outside  because  of  tlie  heat  or  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  hive,  and  forming 
a  new  colony  with  them,  would  give  rather 
uncertain  results.  We  think  it  would  be 
much  better  to  make  the  increa-e  in  some 
other  way,  for  the  cluster  outside  may  be 
composed  of  field  bees  largely. — Ed.] 


A  DRUGGIST'S  EXPERIENCE  ^ITH  BEES  IN  INDIANAPOLIS 


BY  II.  T).  HOPKINS 


I  am  one  of  the  many  who  have  the  bee 
fever,  and  I  have  had  it  for  about  18  yeais. 
I  keep  my  bees  in  the  central  part  of  tlie 
city  in  a  thickly  settled  district  within  half 
a  block  of  a  schoolhouse.  Occasionally  1 
loan  the  teacheis  my  observation  hive  to 
teach  the  children  the  habits  and  industry 
of  the  bee. 

I  always  winter  about  live  colonies  on 
their  summer  stands  well  covered  Avith 
leaves,  and  protected  by  a  shed.    I  have 


xhe  bees  also  object  to  tie  lawn-mower 
next  door,  and  sting  the  man  or  lady  behind 
it,  so  that  requires  more  honey  to  keep  peace 
with  my  neighbors. 

Last  year  1  sold  the  increase,  wliich  was 
six  colonies.  I  took  ofl  120  lbs.  of  No.  1 
white-clover  honey.  I  have  no  trouble  in 
disposing  of  it  among  my  neighbors  at  20 
cts.  I  should  like  to  keep  more  bees ;  but 
there  is  not  enough  pasturage  in  the  city  for 
them.  I  have  tried  chickens  and  pigeons; 
but  for  real  pleasure,  profit,  and  little  Avork, 
give  me  bees. 

AN"  OLD-FASHIONED  BEE-GUM  REMODELED. 

While  visiting  my  brother's  apiary  this 
summer  in  Putnam  County  I  found  an  old 
abandoned  bee-gum.  1  requested  him  to 
send  it  to  me,  for  I  thought  it  Avould  be  a 
curiosity.  After  it  reached  me  I  decided  to 
modernize  it,  so  1  made  six  brood-frames  to 
fit  and  hang  on  tin  brackets.  I  cut  down  an 
eight-frame  super  to  hold  three  of  the  D 
section  cases.  The  frames  and  seclioKs  can 
be  removed  and  replaced  at  any  time.  1 
covered  the  log  Avith  bark  and  gave  it  a  roof 
of  bark,  so  1  think  I  have  quite  an  orna- 
mental as  Avell  as  a  useful  hive.    It  stands 


H.  T>.  Hopkins'  ornamentfil 
•  hive  for  a  city  lot. 

never  had  a  Avinter  loss. 

I  am  a  druggist,  and 
have  little  time  to  look 
after  the  bees;  but  I 
enjoy  keeping  them 
for  the  recreation.  1 
have  a  neighbor  thi-ee 
doors  beloAv  whom  they 
bother  a  little  by  mak- 
ing use  of  her  well- 
spout  for  a  drinking- 
fountain.  They  have 
'to  pump  out  the  bees 
before  they  get  Avater. 
T  make  my  peace  Avitli 
them  Avhen  T  take  off 
the  honey. 


Cover  and  super  removed,  showing  the  comhs  in  the  brood-chamber. 
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4  feet  high,  and  has  an  18-inoh  brood-ebam- 
ber  12  inches  wide  in  the  center. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

[It  is  true  that  bees  kept  in  a  city  are 
sometimes  troublesome  about  outdoor 
pumps  or  watering-troughs.  This  trouble 
may  be  partially  prevented  by  providing 


water  close  by,  for  they  must  have  it  at 
times.  Adding  some  salt  to  the  water  often 
helps,  as  the  bees  seem  to  prefer  it  for  some 
reason.  At  times  it  is  also  very  important 
to  place  artificial  pollen  where  the  bees  can 
get  it,  to  keep  them  away  fiom  nearby 
barns,  etc.— Ed.] 


F.  A.  Connor's  jumbo  hives  in  Worcester,  Mass. 


JUMBO-DEPTH  HIVES  FOR  CITY  BEEKEEPING 


BY  F.  A.  COXXOR 


My  small  apiary  of  Carniolan  bees  is 
located  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city.  I  am 
a  great  advocate  of  jumbo  hives.  The  pic- 
ture shows  my  extracting  hives.  I  might 
mention  that  these  hives  consist  of  two 
regular  dovetailed  jumbo  bodies,  Hoffman 
11^/4-inch-deep  frames,  metal-roofed  covers, 
Danzenbaker  bottoms.  I  have  found,  after 
an  experience  of  about  20  years  as  a  bee- 
keeper, that  this  is  the  ideal  hive  for  ex- 
tracting, especially  with  Carniolans. 

I  am  constantly  meeting  with  severe  crit- 
icism when  I  advocate  this  style  of  hive;  but 
there  are  several  important  advantages  in 
using  this  hive.  One  can  adopt  the  jumbo 
hive  and  still  keep  on  using  the  standard 
Langstroth  ten-frame  hives  and  supers.  In 
my  judg-ment  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
have  a  hive  Avhich  standard  supers  and  cov- 


ers will  fit,  and  one  adapted  to  bottom- 
boards.  The  queen  rareW  goes  out  of  the 
chamber  she  is  in,  as  the  brood-chamber  is 
of  sufficient  capacity  for  the  most  prolific 
queens;  hence  queen-excluders  are  not  nec- 
essary. As  a  non-swarmer,  or  practically 
so,  when  operated  for  extracted  honey,  1 
have  found  this  hive  the  best  I  have  ever 
used. 

Possibly  I  have  given  too  much  praise  to 
tliis  hive ;  but  let  me  say  here  that  one  should 
study  his  locality  very  carefully  before  de- 
ciding on  what  size  of  hive  to  adopt  as  his 
standard. 

In  this  locality  bees  are  unable  to  gather 
nectar  for  more  than  six  months  in  the  year, 
and  colonies  must  necessarily  be  kept  strong 
througiiont  the  season. 

Worcester,  Mass. 


* 
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BEEKEEPING  FROM  A  CARTOONIST'S  VIEW  POINT 


BY  J.  H.  DONAHEY 


[The  writer  of  the  following-  is  the  cartoonist  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  who,  as  we  mentioned 
editorially  in  our  Dec.  1st  issue,  is  an  enthusiastic  beekeeper.  Mr.  Donahey  is  in  Egypt  at  present;  but  when 
he  returns  he  is  going  to  furnish  Gleanings  isome  cartoons  depicting  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  beekeeper. 
A  more  extended  notice  of  these  will  appear  later. — Ed.] 

far  greater  than  we  had  ever  hoped  or 
dreamed. 

The  next  year,  during  our  absence,  a 
colony  concluded  to  swarm.  Mrs.  Donahey, 
who  had  never  handled  bees,  tried  a  new 
trick,  and  one  we  had  never  heard  of  before. 
Knowing  we  could  not  get  home  in  time  to 
hive  them,  she  secured  the  lawn  hose  lying 
near,  and,  turning  on  the  water,  directed  the 
stream  on  the  bees  as  they  were  pouring  out 


Three  years  ago,  on  the  evening  that 
Halley's  comet  was  supposed  to  strike  the 
earth  and  demolish  us,  our  first  colony  of 
bees  arrived.  They  were  hybrids,  very  cross, 
and  in  a  single-walled  eight-frame  hive.  We 
had  never  kept  bees  before,  and  knew  prac- 
tically nothing  about  their  care  beyond  a 
faint  memory  of  the  old-fashioned  box  hive 
that  used  to  stand  under  the  apple-tree  in 
the  country  village. 

With  a  desire  to  do  something  with  our 
own  hands,  husband  it,  and  make  it  grow, 
and  from  the  fact  that  we  wanted  life  in 
some  form  in  the  flower  garden,  we  chose 
the  colony  of  bees.  We  knew  they  would 
occupy  very  little  space,  and  would  lend  that 
completing  touch  we  felt  our  garden  really 
needed,  although  it  was  an  experiment  pure 
and  simple. 

In  our  haste  to  place  the  colony  on  its 
stand  we  neglected  to  read  the  instructions 
accompanying  the  new  veil,  and  so  received 
our  first  baptism  of  f  ormic  acid.  How  well 
we  remember  when  the  good  wife  looked  up 
into  the  sky  at  the  flying  comet,  inquiring  if 
we  really  thought  it  would  hit  us.    We  an- 


W^e  did  not  care  one  whit  whether  it  did  or  not. 


swered  that  we  did  not  care  one  whit  wheth- 
er it  did  or  not. 

We  have  had  many  enjoyable  experiences, 
and  have  had  to  hasten  to  our  volume  of  the 
A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture  very  oft- 
en ;  but  with  it  all  we  have  found  a  pleasure 


of  the  entrance.  She  explained  later  that 
she  had  read  somewhere  that  bees  do  not 
swarm  when  it  rains,  and  she  concluded  to 
try  a  summer  shower  on  them.  They  went 
back  into  their  hive  that  day,  but  they  did 
it  all  over  the  next  morning  but  we  were 
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there  to  put  them  right  into  their  new  home. 
Our  tirst  hive,  after  being  requeened  with 
an  Italian,  has  grown  to  fourteen,  and  last 
season  we  took  off  one  thousand  pounds  of 
very  fine  comb  honey,  and  the  clover  secre- 
tion was  as  white  as  any  we  have  ever  seen 
produced  in  the  country. 

The  bees  are  kept  in  the  double-walled 
Buckeye  hive,  and  are  wintered  out  of 
doors.  The}'  are  on  the  side  ,  of  a  hill  that 
is  covered  with  some  timber  overlooking  a 
stream,  facing  the  southeast,  and  in  the  rear 
of  our  home.  The  little  workers  come  and 
go  all  day  long  without  our  neighbors  ever 
knowing  they  are  there,  unless  we  by  chance 
present  them  with  a  toothsome  bit  of  honey, 
or  invite  them  over  to  inspect  the  busy 
homes. 

To  the  city  man  or  woman  who  Joves 
nature,  and  who  has  but  a  small  back  yard, 
the  bee  offers  many  advantages  over  any 
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other  form  of  outdoor  amusement  or  recrea- 
tion for  profit.  We  know  of  no  occupation 
better  adapted  as  a  diversion  to  any  one  who 
deals  in  the  abstract.  The  little  bits  of  wis- 
dom picked  up  from  the  insect  world,  the 
messages  they  bring  as  their  tired  little 
wings  carr}-  them  in  from  the  fields  laden 
with  honey,  the  lessons  they  teach  us  in  their 
patience  and  jDerseverance,  all  tend  to  create 
a  stronger  feeling  and  a  better  love  for  our 
fellow-man,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dividends 
received  in  golden  nectar. 

We  have  learned  many  things  from  the 
bees,  and  look  fox-ward  to  the  time  when  we 
shall  understand  them  better;  for  we  long 
ago  gave  up  hope  of  ever  getting  them  to 
understand  us.  But  the  knowledge  we  have 
already  acquired  is  far  greater  than  we  ex- 
pected to  attain  in  one  small  back  lot  in  the 
city. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


BEEKEEPING  A  SIDE  LINE  AND  FOR  THE  FUN  OF  THE  THING 


Read  before  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  loiva  BeeJcecpers'  Association  at  Des  Moines,  loiva, 
December  11,  1913,  by  Eamlin  B.  Miller,  MarshaUt'y .  Ic^i-a.^ 


My  subject  to-day  is  of  such  a  nature, 
and  my  beekeeping  experience  of  so  short  a 
duration,  that  I  must  confine  myself  to  per- 
sonal experiences  more  or  less,  in  order  to 
make  my  remarks  of  sufficient  length  and 
interest.  I  don't  presume  in  this  effort  to 
teach  you  old-time  beekeepers  any  thing.  I 
am  just  going  to  be  satisfied  if  I  can  only 
entertain  you  a  little,  and  perhaps  take  you 
back  to  your  beekeeping  youth. 

It  tickles  me  every  time  I  think  of  the 
funny  thing's  I  have  read  in  Dr.  Miller's 
"  Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees.'*"  I  am  not 
related  to  Dr.  Miller,  the  pioneer  beeman. 
that  I  know  of;  but  I  have  -experienced 
some  of  his  early  and  peculiar  symptoms  of 
bee  troubles  in  my  own  bee-work  infancy. 
I  often  congratulate  myself  upon  the  for- 
tunate escapes  I  several  times  have  already 
made,  and  fulh*  appreciate  the  many  hints 
and  experiences  that  others  have  given  in 
the  bee-journals  that  have  helped  me  to 
avoid  many  pitfalls  and  needless  humilia- 
tions that  I  otherwise  would  have  fallen  heir 
to  in  spite  of  my  already  fast  accumulating 
experiences  in  bee  cultiu'e'  or  "  bee  smart- 
ness." Right  here  I  do- not  wish  to  forget 
to  mention  that  I  owe  the  greater  part  of 
my  bee  knowledge  to  the  bright,  up-to-date, 
and  resourceful  bee-journals. 

After  I  really  started,  I  was  going  some. 
I  couldn't  stop  long  enough  to  eat'my  meals. 
My  pliysieian  had  ordered  me  to  go  on  a 
diet;  ..r  even  or^i-worlved  that.   T  fasted.  I 


didn't  eat  at  all,  seemingly,  and  soon  lost 
thirty-five  pounds  of  flesh  Avith  my  fasting 
and  bee  fever."  But  then,  it  did  me  good 
— have  regained  part  of  my  flesh,  but  have 
never  been  able  to  break  the  fever. 

Xow.  every  man  has  (or  at  least  should 
have  )  a  hobby.  Some  think  a  hobby  means 
chasing  a  golf-ball  for  hours  over  a  forty- 
acre  field.  Others  think  it  is  to  travel  on 
foot  twenty  miles  or  more  over  the  roughest 
localities,  carrying  a  heavy  gnn  and  ammu- 
nition, just  to  get  a  chance  to  see  a  flock  of 
ducks  too  far  away  even  to  hear  a  gun. 

My  physician  having  ordered  me  to  stay 
out  of  the  printing-office,  adding  that  I 
must  rest  from  the  nervous  strain  I  was 
carrying.  I  immediately  landed  on  my  neg- 
lected lawn  Avith  a  lawn-mower,  a  rake,  and 
a  spade.  It  was  fun — never  had  really  en- 
joyed it  before,  because  I  did  not  know  I 
possessed  another  talent  besides  the  acquired 
printing-office  habit.  Then  my  wife  also 
landed  on  me  for  flower-beds  and  various 
other  yard  improvements.  It  just  seemed  as 
though  she  would  sidetrack  my  hobby  for 
hers,  she  was  so  industrious  about  it ;  but  I 
was  too  far  gone  to  lose  out  on  the  bees. 

While  all  these  new-found  pleasures  were 
becoming  settled  upon  me,  a  new  neighbor  in 
the  meantime  had  moved  in  next  to  me,  and 
lie  had  two  colonies  of  bees.    I  was  just  a 

*  On  arf^nnnf  of  onr  lack  of  space  in  this  special 
number  we  have  not  l-een  able  to  use  quite  all  of  the 
paper.— Ed. 
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little  bit  leary  of  the  pesky  things,  for  the 
sigiit  of  a  bee  had  always  atfected  me  just 
the  same  as  it  does  the  majority  of  mankind. 
1  was  never  unprepared  to  make  my  get- 
away. 

It  wasn't  long  before  m.y  neighbor  was 
making  an  awful  smudge  and  monkeying 
with  those  bees.  By  tip-toeing  around  and 
peeking  over,  I  saw  it  all.  Standing  on 
somewhat  higher  ground  I  was  astonished 
as  I  beheld  him  actually  putting  his  hands 
down  in  that  hive,  right  among  those  hees. 
The  cold  chills  ran  relay  races  up  and  down 
my  nervous  body  as  I  watched  him  lift  out 
the  frames  covered  with  the  yellow-banded 
fellows  and  dozens  of  them  running  over  his 
hands.  "  Hello !  George !  What  are  you  do- 
ing? "  I  asked,  in  as  calm  and  possessed  a 
manner  as  I  could  muster  up.  Without  lift- 
ing his  eyes  he  said,  "  I'm  trying  to  see  what 
these  little  fellows  are  doing." 

His  calm  answer  and  the  seemingly  in- 
different manner  with  which  he  turned  those 
frames  of  comb  and  bees  over  and  around, 
all  the  while  critically  examining  them,  cap- 
tivated me,  and  /  was  stung  with  the  "  bee 
fever/'  May  be  you  think  it  strange;  but 
the  fever  has  not  yet  abated. 

Well,  my  confidence  soon  grew  bolder, 
and  I  was  finally  near  enough  to  peek  over 
into  the  hive.  Wonderful!  delightful!  en- 
trancing! 

But,  horrors!  He  asked  me  to  hold  a 
frame  for  him  while  he  did  something  or 
other  that  needed  attention.  My  nervous 
chills  immediately  changed  to  "  shiverinos." 
My  teeth  would  have  chattered  themselves 
loose  had  I  not  set  my  jaws  firmly  together; 
and  (would  you  believe  it?)  when  some  of 
those  varmints  ventured  to  run  over  my 
hands  the  water  seemed  to  ooze  off  from  me 
in  a  manner  that  would  put  a  Turkish  bath 
to  shame.  After  it  was  all  over  I  went 
home,  weak  as  a  cat,  and  lay  down  to  ru- 
minate, resuscitate,  and  recover,  for  I  had 
experienced  a  drenching  equal  to  any  Turk- 
ish bath  I  have  ever  had  administered  to  me. 

I  couldn't  rest.  I  wanted  some  bees;  and 
their  not  stinging  me  was  one  of  the  best 
reasons  I  should  have  them;  and  then, 
again,  I  had  never  before  in  all  my  life  had 
enough  honey  to  eat. 

My  neighbor  was  Mr.  George  Belt.  1 
asked  him  to  find  me  some  bees.  He  did. 
We  soon  became  fast  friends,  just  because 
we  had  found  true  pleasure  in  the  same 
hobby.  My  wife  soon  called  me  "  nutty." 
George  and  T  were  both  fatally  afflicted  with 
the  malady.  Many  an  hour  we  ruminated 
on  the  possibilities  and  the  pleasures  we  had 
discovered  in  the  yellow-banded  friends, 


growing  more  nutty  "  every  day.  Ever 
after  we  hailed  each  other  as  "  George  B.'' 
and  "  Hamlin  B." 

I  soon  secured  three  colonies,  brought  in 
from  the  country  in  home-made  hives.  Gee  I 
but  I  w^as  afraid  of  them  just  the  same 
Setting  them  on  boxes  in  the  back  yard  1 
carefully  pulled  off'  one  of  the  cleats  thai 
kept  them  in  the  hives,  and  ran  away  to  a 
safe  distance.  They  were  so  overjoyed  at 
the  fresh  air  I  had  let  in  that  the  whole  yard 
seemed  to  be  full  of  bees  and  their  music, 
which  I  did  not  understand,  as  they  played 
in  and  out  of  the  hive.  As  soon  as  their 
enthusiasm  had  waned  I  stole  up  and  lib- 
erated another  hive.  Now,  "  George  B.'" 
did  not  see  this  or  he  would  have  laughed. 

My  wife  also  became  interested  at  this 
juncture,  and  began  handing  out  advice  as 
to  how  I  should  conduct  myself  and  manage 
t  he  newly  acquired  backyard  friends.  Many 
have  been  the  fool  things  we  thought  of  and 
experienced  during  the  past  three  years. 

This  was  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  1 
put  those  three  stands  in  the  cellar,  and  shut 
the  cellar  up  tight  from  the  air  as  well  a^ 
light.  Every  time  I  went  down  cellar  1 
hurried  out  again.  My  wife  always  made 
me  go  down  for  vegetables  and  canned  fruit. 
1  had  to  be  bold,  of  course,  but  I  was  really 
afraid,  just  the  same.  The  bees  would  come 
out  and  fly  around.  The  floor  was  becoming 
thickly  covered  with  them.  I  was  awfully 
worried.  I  knew  they  would  all  be  dead  on 
the  floor  before  spring.  They  got  so  noisy 
at  times,  and  so  bold,  that  I  put  off  taking 
them  out  of  doors  until  after  the  middle  of 
the  following  April;  and  when  I  did  gTow 
bold  enough  to  do  so  I  had  another  case  of 
chills ;  for  while  carrying  out  the  second  and 
third  hives  the  other  bees  took  especial  de- 
light in  settling  on  me  as  the  most  likely 
object  and  place  in  the  whole  back  yard  to 
rest,  and  they  actually  turned  my  hat  and 
clothes  into  a  brown  spring  suit.  It  made 
me  somewhat  disgusted ;  but  my  wife  wisely 
remarked,  "  You  can't  expect  much  else 
from  bees."  She  knew  all  about  it,  of 
course.  Well,  there  were  less  than  one  million 
bees  in  those  three  hives  after  all  had  died 
in  the  cellar  that  w'anted  to  die  there. 

We  harvested  (or,  rather,  stole)  sixteen 
pounds  of  bulk  honey  from  one  of  these 
colonies  that  fall,  but  had  to  feed  two  colo- 
nies all  winter.  The  other  colony  fell  dead 
on  the  hive  bottom  three  days  before  I  put 
the  others  out  the  following  spring — starved, 
of  course.  "  Fool  trick,"  my  wife  said.  "  I 
know  it,"  was  my  response.  I  pined  for 
thirty  days — never  felt  more  uncomfortable 
in  all  my  life,  for  I  really  thought  they  had 
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enough  to  live  on  until  it  was  time  to  put 
them  out. 

Thing's  began  to  go  better.  1  had  ^ 
strong  colonies  the  next  fall.  Took  out  150 
nice  sections  of  honey.  1  ate  honey  all  win- 
ter and  sold  the  rest  at  23  cents  a  section. 

I  wintered  the  six  colonies  perfectly.  1 
Iiad  a  thermometer  in  the  cellar,  and  kept 
the  cellar  windows  open  nearly  all  the  time, 
but  darkened  the  opening  with  a  long  heavy 
curtain.  I  discovered  that  every  thing  else 
also  kept  better  in  the  cellar  with  the  tem- 
perature around  45  degrees. 

During  the  past  summer  I  increased  to 
eleven  colonies.  Lost  two  of  my  queens,  and 
then  consolidated  three  stands  into  one, 
leaving  me  nine.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was. 
The  colony  that  had  up  to  this  time  made 
me  108  sections  of  fine  honej^  did  not  swarm 
until  the  last  day  of  June.  I  was  lounging 
in  the  yard  swing,  watching  half  a  bushel  or 
so  of  the  tenants  hanging  on  the  front  of 
the  hive,  when  all  at  once  they  came  out  of 
that  hive  like  a  cloud  rose  in  the  air,  and 
left  like  a  roaring  tornado.  I  was  mad.  I 
never  before  had  had  nerve  enough  to  clip 
a  queen.  My  wife  was  excited  also.  More 
advice  was  given  me  as  to  how  I  could  have 
prevented  such  a  blunder.  I  got  out  my 
tools,  jerked  the  supers  off  from  that  hive, 
and  found  the  queen.  I  think  now  she  was 
a  virgin.  Then  I  slipped  the  scissors  under 
her  wing  and  clipped  her;  also  clipped  the 
queen  of  another  colony  that  had  just 
swarmed.  After  it  was  all  finished,  I  re- 
pented what  I  had  done,  as  my  book  knowl- 
edge had  then  had  time  enough  to  soak 
through  and  leak  out,  and  I  realized  what  I 
probably  had  done.  The  next  day  I  found 
one  of  those  clipped  queens  balled  on  the 
front  steps  of  the  next-door  hive.  I  sprin- 
kled water  on  the  ball.  She  emerged  and 
ran  into  that  hive  before  I  had  time  to  stop 
her.  Something  happened  to  that  colony 
as  it  became  queenless.  So  did  the  other  hive 
Avhere  T  had  clipped  the  oueen.  I  don't 
know  about  the  colony  with  the  runaway 
swarm.  They  kept  on  working.  But  I  do 
not  know  yet  whether  it  still  has  a  queen. 
I  presume  I  shall  find  out  next  spring — 
another  fool  notion,  I  suppose.  I  presume 
my  wife  will  tell  me  about  it  at  tl\at  tiT-e. 


1  harvested  247  nice  sections  of  honey 
that  year,  much  of  it  No.  1  fancy,  and  all 
selling  at  25  cts.  per  cake.  1  weighed  ten 
sections  that  I  sold  lo  one  party  for  $2.50, 
and  the  scales  showed  ten  pounds  and  four 
ounces — 25  cts.  per  pound,  you  see,  and  the 
customer  wanted  more. 

If  there  ever  was  a  hobby  to  get  a  man's 
mind  off  from  e\ery  thing  else,  the  bee  is  it. 
They  say  fish  and  cabbage  are  foods  for  the 
brain.  Well,  I  do  believe  the  bees  are  the 
emergency  brakes  in  cases  of  overwork  and 
brain-fag.  I  have  wasted  thirty-five  years 
of  pleasure  and  fun,  as  well  as  profit  and 
better  health,  by  not  having  discovered  the 
interesting  and  industrious  bee  as  my  friend. 

There  would  not  be  so  many  broken-down 
business  and  professional  men  if  they  had 
taken  time  to  become  intei'ested  in  a  few 
colonies  of  bees.  I  also  believe  the  outdoor 
treatment  of  bee  culture,  taken  early  in  life 
by  the  average  individual,  would  eliminate 
many  cases  of  the  white  plague  commonly 
called  tuberculosis,  not  to  mention  other  ail- 
ments that  the  outdoor  life  would  benefit, 

God  made  the  bees  for  us.  He  has  her- 
alded the  praises  of  honey  in-  the  book  of 
holy  writ.  Man  makes  sugar  and  molasses 
by  chemical  processes.  The  bees  make  hon- 
ey by  the  process  provided  by  Grod  himself, 
who  never  patented  the  process,  and  never 
has  changed,  nor  invented  a  better  way  than 
lie  started  the  bee  out  with  at  the  beginning, 
notwithstanding  all  the  theories  that  Dr. 
Bonney  and  the  many  other  wise  and  learn- 
ed fellows  are  continually  contending  about 
in  their  endeavors  to  make  over  the  bee  and 
its  habits. 

Do  you  know  I  have  learned  to  appreciate 
and  love,  more  and  more,  God's  outdoors 
since  I  got  this  bee  trouble?  I  had  never 
seen  the  sun  rise  since  I  was  a  little  boy  on 
the  farm  until  the  bees  gave  me  the  morning: 
boost.  I  have  got  so  I  can't  successfully 
night-hawk  it  any  more,  and  neither  can  I 
lie  in  bed  in  the  morning  while  the  bees  are 
out  and  at  it.  But  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  out  so  early  but  that  I  have  seen  themi 
coming  home  as  Avell  as  going  out. 

My  health  is  better,  I  feel  better,  and 
really  am  better,  because  I  have  learned  to 
love  the  bees. 


ARRESTED  FOR  KEEPING  BEES 


BY  A.  T.  RODMAN 


I  have  decided  to  tell  my  troubles  to  the 
readers  of  Gleanings.  During  the  summer 
of  1012  my  neighbors  across  the  street  in- 
formed us  that  our  bees  were  destroying 
their  grapes.    The  facts  were  that  we  had 


had  a  dry  season  just  as  the  grapes  were 
maturing,  and  then,  just  as  the  grapes  ri- 
pened, a  heavy  rain.  This  caused  a  rush  of 
sap  into  the  grapes:  and  as  the  skins  had 
been  hardened  by  the  dry  weather  they 
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Map  of  the  part  of  the  city  in  which  the  trouble  arose. 


burst  open.  The  results  were  that  the 
bees  commenced  to  hull  them  out.  We  ex- 
plained to  our  neighbor  the  cause  of  the 
trouble,  and  told  him  to  pick  his  grapes  . at 
once. 

The  season  of  1913  was  different.   It  was 


drj'Cr  than  the  season  before,  and  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  insects  for  the  birds.  This 
caused,  them  to  turn  to  the  ripening  fruits 
for  food.  My  neighbor  again  complained 
about  (he  bees.  I  told  him  that,  if  he  would 
keep  the  birds  away  from  his  fruit,  the  bees 
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\vould  not  be  there.  Yoa  see  I  had  been 
Avatehing  the  birds  feeding  on  his  grapes 
before  ho  was  out  of  bed.  However,  he 
came  over  one  Sundaj-  to  inform  me  that  he 
was  going  to  make  a  test  case  of  it,  and 
intended  to  swear  out  a  warrant  for  me  the 
next  day.  I  tried  to  reason  with  him,  and 
took  him  to  see  my  grapes.  I  also  read 
of  several  cases  to  him  as  published  in  the 
ABC  and  X  Y  Z  of  Bee  Culture.  I  also 
lold  him  that  he  would  likely  beat  me  in 
police  court,  but  I  would  defeat  him  in  the 
end  in  a  higher  court.  Before  he  left  he 
said  he  was  going  to  leave  it  to  somebody 
else  to  prove  that  bees  damaged  fruit,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  drop  it.  I  thought  the 
trouble  settled,  and  invited  him  over  again. 

Contrary  to  his  promise  he  went  the  next 
morning  and  swore  out  a  warrant  for  my 
firrest.  He  also  put  out  sweetened  water 
ond  scalded  the  bees,  and  pomed  coal  oil  on 
them  and  killed  them  in  eveiw  Ava}^  possible. 
I  notified  the  humane  othcer,  and  he  put  a 
stop  to  the  slaughter  at  once.  However,  he 
£-wore  on  the  sland  that  he  had  killed  half  a 
peck  of  bees.  They  also  made  a  pretense  of 
being  afraid  of  the  bees.  This  caused  me  to 
have  some  pictures  taken  to  show  that 
bees  do  not  sting  when  in  search  of  food 
unless  squeezed  in  some  way.  My  neighbor 
(if  he  can  be  called  such)  is  a  politician: 
and  when  he  found  out  I  had -taken  the 
pictures  he  said  it  would  not  make  any 
difference — as  much  as  to  say  he  had  the 
judged  '"fixed."  The  facts  are  that  the  judge 
is  a  friend  of  his. 

In  order  to  make  his  case  good  he  went 
all  over  the  neighborhood  and  found  out  all 
the  children  that  had  been  stung  by  step- 
ping on  bees.  He  had  their  parents  sub- 
poened  and  brought  into  court  as  witnesses 
against  me.  His  next-door  neighbor,  who 
had  some  hard  feelings  against  me,  swore 
that  he  could  not  sit  on  his  front  porch  of 
evenings  till  bed  time  on  account  of  the 
bees.  Just  think  of  it,  brother  beekeepers  I 
what  an  industrious  strain  of  bees  I  have, 
flying  around  at  night  and  driving  my 
neighbors  in  at  a  distance  of  315  feet  from 
my  apiaiy  I 

Another  stated  that  her  children  were 
r.  f  raid  to  pick  the  peaches  on  account  of  the 
bees.  That  same  boy  came  to  my  house  and 
looked  through  eleven  colonies  of  bees  while 
1  was  awaj^  But  when  his  mother  wanted 
him  to  pick  peaches  he  was  afraid  of  being 
stung! 

As  the  trial  progressed,  everybody  thought 
that  I  was  sure  to  be  discharged.  No  one 
could  swear  that  the  bees  the  children  step- 
ped on  were  my  bees — in  fact,  no  one  could 
say  that  the  bees  that  were  on  the  fruit  were 


my  bees.  I  also  proved  that  my  next-door 
neighbor  had  bees  as  well  as  many  others; 
in  fact,  I  had  only  about  one-fourth  of  the 
bees  in  that  district. 

I  also  exhibited  fruit  that  had  been  in  the 
liive  for  58  hours,  and  not  a  grape  was 
df-maged.  After  all  the  evidence  liad  been 
introduced  the  judge  rendered  the  following 
decision : 

"  There  lias  been  a  great  deal  of  expert 
testimony  introduced  that  proves  that  bees 
do  not  injure  fruit.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  more  convincing  testimony 
that  people  have  been  stung  by  the  bees. 
However.  I  want  yon  to  get  a  decision  in  a 
higher  court,  and  I  will  find  the  defendant 
guilty,  and  place  the  amount  of  his  fine  at 
•^100,  which  is  the  minimum  amount."  I  was 
placed  under  arrest  at  once,  and  detained  in 
the  police  station  for  a  time.  I  gave  a  $200 
bond,  and  was  released.  Strangers  to  me. 
when  they  heard  the  decision,  left  ih?  court- 
.room  in  disgust.  One  man  was  heard  to  say, 
as  he  shook  his  fist,  "  Politics  I  politics  I 
d—^d  politics  I 

Then  I  got  busj'  preparing  for  the  higher 
court.  There  was  no  law  prohibiting  the 
keeping  of  bees  in  the  city  limits.  I  took 
several  photos  of  other  apiaries,  some  of 
which  are  shown  on  the  map.  I  live  on  a  plot 
of  ground  125  x  250.  and  control  two  other 
plots  of  the  same  size  adjoining  me  on  the 
north.  I  had  22  colonies.  I  found  one 
apiary  of  100  colonies  on  a  fifty-foot  lot  in 
a  congested  residence  district.  The  picture 
will  show  how  close  the  houses  v\-ere  on  each 
side.  Does  it  not  look  a  little  strange  that 
T  should  be  fined  $100  for  keeping  22  colo- 
nies on  2^/4  acres  while  others  could  keep 
100  on  a  50-foot  lot  ? 

When  the  trial  came  up  in  the  criminal 
court  I  was  well  prepared.  Mr.  J.  F.  Die- 
mer,  of  Liberty,  Mo.,  who  is  also  secretary  of 
the  State  Beekeepers'  Association,  was  pres- 
ent and  volunteered  his  assistance.  ]\L\ 
Austin  D.  TVolfe,  of  Parkville.  Mo.,  also  was 
present  as  a  witness  with  fruit  to  introduce 
as  evidence.  I  had  an  observatory  hive  of 
one  frame  of  bees  with  a  lot  of  gxapes  in- 
closed, as  well  as  a  pear  and  a  peach  to  show 
that  the  bees  did  not  damage  sound  fruit. 
When  my  case  was  called,  my  lawyer  did 
something  that  I  did  not  altogether  approve 
of,  and  without  my  knowledge.  He  produc- 
ed the  city  ordinance  that  I  was  charged 
with  violating,  and  showed  that  the  city  had 
not. proceeded  according  to  law  against  me, 
as  I  had  not  been  notified  as  required  by 
the  ordinance;  also  that  I  had  not  violated 
the  ordinances  cited  in  the  complaint. 

After  Judge  Latshaw  examined  the  law 
he  promptly  dismissed  the  case.    Many  of 
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my  friends  who  keep  bees  in  the  city  were 
present,  and  what  a  hand-shaking  time  we 
had ! 

Of  all  the  beekeepers  in  my  neighborhood 
]  am  the  O'^ly  one  who  is  really  making  any 
thing  out  of  bees.  The  people  never  see  any 
one  else  carrying  away  honey  as  I  do.  They 
also  see  me  on  the  street  cars  with  bundles 
of  cjueens  in  mailing-cages;  therefore  they 
seem  to  forget  that  there  are  any  other  bees 
than  mine;  so  if  a  bee  gives  anybody  any 
trouble  it's  always  mine,  and  I  hear  about  it. 

I  use  up-to-date  m'^thods  in  earing  for  my 
bees,  to  which  I  attribute  mv  success.  I 
have  supplied  my  beekeeping  neighbors  with 
queens,  so  it  was  impossible  to  identify  my 
bees. 

Many  of  my  neighbors  were  willing  to 
testify  ft)r  me,  and  some  came  and  offered 
their  services.  T  shall  always  feel  very 
grateful  to  them  for  their  assistance.  While 


I  should  very  much  have  preferred  to  settle 
the  case  on  the  strength  of  the  testimony,  it 
possibly  was  better  to  have  it  dismissed. 

The  man  who  had  me  arrested  stated  that 
lie  would  have  an  ordinance  passed  prohib- 
iting the  keeping  of  bees  in  the  city ;  but  we 
have  beat  him  to  it,  and  the  prosecuting 
attorney  has  stated  that  it  would  likely  be 
unconstitutional. 

I  have  also  learned  something.  The  next 
time  any  one  threatens  me  with  prosecution 
I  will  go  and  see  the  prosecuting  attorney 
at  once,  talk  the  m.atter  over  with  him  in  a 
reasonable  way,  and  that  will  end  the  trou- 
ble. Any  one  who  is  likely  to  get  into 
trouble  should  remember  that  attorneys  are 
ignorant  in  regard  to  beekeeping,  and  are 
likely  to  issue  a  warrant  through  ignorance, 
and  put  one  to  a  lot  of  trouble  and  expense 
in  defending  himself. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HIGGINS  VS.  VAN  WYE ;  A  MAN  WHOSE  BEES  GOT  INTO  COURT 

BY  W.  A.  H.  GILSTRAP 


The  above  action  was  called  in  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Stanislaus  County,  at  Modes- 
to, Cal.,  about  10:40  o'clock,  Oct.  24,  and 
was  concluded  after  sunset  the  same  day. 
The  case  was  of  special  interest  to  the  bee- 
keepers of  the  county,  and  of  passing  inter- 
est to  many  others. 

Mr.  Higgins,  in  his  complaint,  said  that 
Mr.  Van  Wye's  bees  were  located  near"  his 
home  on  the  land  of  another  person  (Mr. 
Garver),  and  that  they  came  to  his  pump 
and  trough  in  great  numbers,  stinging  his 
stock,  his  family,  his  hired  help,  and  him- 
self, causing  suffering  and  loss  of  service; 
that  he  wanted  the  bees  removed,  and  called 
for  $400  damages.  Mr.  Van  Wve  denied  it 
all. 

The  case  had  been  thrashed  out  at  the 
meeting  of  the  beekeepers  at  the  Oct.  7th 
session  of  the  county  club,  and  Mr.  Van 
Wye  was  strongly  advised  to  move  his  bees 
and  avoid  a  suit.  He  in  turn  insisted  that 
we  should  help  him  in  the  suit,  as  it  was 
ours  as  much  as  his ;  for  if  he  could  be  made 
to  move  his  bees  when  some  one  wanted  him 
to,  others  would  have  to  do  so,  and  there 
would  be  no  place  left  to  keep  bees. 

During  the  trial  it  was  clear  that  Judge 
Fulkerth  wanted  to  get  at  the  exact  facts 
and  the  ]n'oper  remedy  for  the  trouble.  At 
a  remark  from  an  attorney  the  judge  said 
in  substance,  "  Bees  are  lawful  property, 
and  beekeeping  a  good  business.  What  the 
court  must  determine  is  what  the  conditions 
in  tliis  case  are."  He  asked  more  vital  ques- 
tions than  the  lawyers,  perhaps. 


The  plaintiff  said  he  fought  the  bees  with 
his  hat  till  he  was  exhausted;  that  they 
stung  him  and  made  him  so  nervous  he 
could  not  sleep;  that  in  striking  at  a  bee 
with  an  oiler  he  struck  near  his  eye  and 
made  a  bad  wound  on  his  face;  that  he 
thought  he  would  be  in  the  insane-asylum 
in  three  months  if  the  bees  stayed  there. 
The  bees  were  located  there  in  June,  1912, 
and  he  had  offered  the  defendant  a  location 
on  his  place  further  from  his  house,  where 
they  would  not  bother  him  so  much,  but 
defendant  would  not  move  them.  When 
questioned  he  admitted  his  health  was  poor 
before  the  bees  were  there. 

Mrs.  H.  said  she  was  stung  three  times 
the  day  before  the  trial;  that  the  bees  scared 
her  by  getting  in  her  hair  and  clothes,  agree- 
ing with  Mr.  H.  that  their  little  girl  had 
been  laid  up  by  beestings,  but  denied  that 
Mr.  Higgins  was  made  nervous  by  the 
stings,  saying  she  was  the    nervous  one." 

A  man  25  or  30  years  of  age,  perhaps, 
was  the  best  witness  for  the  plaintiff.  He 
lived  near,  and  was  stung  on  the  temple 
while  working  for  Mr.  H.,  and  lay  uncon- 
scious for  some  time  in  the  alfalfa.  He  had 
been  stung  on  previous  occasions  without 
serious  results,  and  supposed  the  results  of 
that  sling  were  from  the  place  it  struck  him. 
The  bees  were  thicker  at  Mr.  H.'s  place  than 
where  the  witness  (I  forget  his  name)  lived, 
but  at  the  latter's  place  they  were  quite  an 
inconvenience.  He  was  so  candid  and  fair 
in  his  statements  that  a  person  would  have 
to  believe  what  he  said. 
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Willis  Lvnch,  our  county  inspector,  and 
J.  G.  Gilstrap,  who  had  tried  hard  to  keep 
the  ease  out  of  court,  gave  long  testimony 
about  the  location  of  the  bees,  their  man- 
agement, variety,  what  should  be  done  with 
them.  etc.  The  apiaiT  was  about  590  or  595 
.^et  from  the  well,  100  feet  from  Mi\  H.'^ 
hog-corral.  The  only  water  provided  for 
the  bees  when  the  case  came  to  trial  was  a 
tub  about  a  third  full,  in  which  was  a  grain 
sack  on  a  float  of  some  kind,  probably  a 
redwood  board.  The  water  was  stale,  and 
unfit  for  bees.  There  were  no  trees  or  other 
screen  between  the  apiary  and  the  well, 
except  a  partial  screen  of  weeds  part  of  the 
year,  while  the  bees  were  located  on  ground 
too  high  to  in-igate. 

Several  Avitnesses  not  mentioned  were 
called  to  the  stand,  and  several  more  present 
did  not  testify,  as  it  was  late,  and  the  evi- 
dence was  sufficiently  clear. 

When  all  the  evidence  was  in,  the  judge 
said  it  was  clear  that  the  bees  were  an  in- 
convenience, and  they  would  have  to  be 
moved ;  that  the  plaintiff  was  unnecessarily 


nervous,  but  had  suffered  no  financial  loss, 
and  the  court  could  grant  no  damages;  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  work  any  unnecessaiy 
hardship  on  the  defendant,  and  wished  to 
know  how  soon  he  could  conveniently  move 
the  bees.  Mr.  Van  Wye  would  not  answer 
directly,  as  he  did  not  know  that  he  could 
get  another  place  for  them.  The  judge  in- 
formed him  that  bees  are  entitled  to  protec- 
tion, but  human  habitation  is  of  first  impor- 
tance, and  suggested  30  days  as  the  limit. 
The  defendant  preferred  a  rainy  day  late  in 
the  winter  if  they  had  to  be  moved.  Then 
the  decree  came  that  the  bees  must  be  moved 
far  enough  from  the  plaintiff  so  that  they 
would  not  annoy  him,  by  Nov.  15. 

Judge  Fulkerth  said,  in  summing  up  the 
case,  that  such  little  cases  should  not  come 
into  court,  but  should  be  settled  as  neigh- 
borhood affairs.  He  warmly  commended  J. 
G.  Gilstrap  for  trying  to  keep  the  case  out 
of  court.  Mr.  Van  Wye  has  the  costs  to 
pay.  He  had  a  Modesto  lawyer,  also  one 
from  San  Francisco. 

Modesto,  Cal. 


BEEKEEPING  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  FOLKS  IN  CITIES 


BY  W.  M.  COPEXHAVER,  M.  D. 


It  is  very  important  and  very  necessary 
that  all  who  are  closely  confined  by  office 
work  of  various  kinds  find,  sooner  or  later, 
some  outdoor  attraction,  be  it  some  of 
the  various  athletic  sports  or  some  such 
work  as  gardening,  cliicken-raising,  etc.; 
and  the  more  int-ensely  interesting  such  live- 
lihood may  become,  and  at  the  same  time 
proving  a  source  of  profit  to  the  partici- 
pant, the  more  likelihood  will  there  be  of  its 
remaining  a  source  of  recreation.  In  the 
undertaking  of  almost  any  enterprise  in  life, 
it  seems  natural  for  one  to  consider  the 
profit  to  be  derived  therefrom,  and  few  of 
us  care  to  undertake  any  work  without  the 
belief  that  there  will  be  some  return  for  the 
labor  and  energy^  expended.  This  seems  to 
be  human. 

After  considerable  thought  and  study  di- 
rected toward  the  choosing  of  a  side  line  or 
"  hobby,"  if  you  please,  suitable  for  one  of 
sedentary  habits,  one  that  would  afford  op- 
portunity for  considerable  study,  and  at  the 
same  time  bring  one  in  touch  with  outdoor 
life,  and  because  of  its  adaptability  to  life 
in  a  city,  I  have  chosen  that  of  beekeeping. 

There  are  few  cities,  large  or  small,  where 
a  few  colonies  of  bees  may  not  be  kept  witli 
more  or  less  profit  and  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure. 

Dwelling  briefly  on  the  profit  side  of  our 


hobby,  I  might  say  that,  for  the  amount  of 
capital  invested,  the  returns  from  beekeep- 
ing will  often  show  a  larger  profit  for  the 
expenditure  than  from  almost  any  other 
enterprise;  and  as  proof  of  this  statement 
I  may  say  that  I  started  with  one  colony  in 
the  spring  of  1908.  which  was  my  first  year 
with  bees,  and  increased  it  to  nine  colonies, 
and  received  50  lbs.  of  fancy  comb  honej^  as 
surplus. 

In  my  present  location,  a  town  of  16,000 
people,  where  bees  had  never  been  kept,  two 
miles  from  nectar-secreting  plants,  from  one 
colony,  bought  the  spring  of  1912,  I  made 
an  increase  to  four  colonies,  and  took  108 
lbs.  of  fancy  comb  honey. 

During  the  year  1913  these  four  colonies 
gave  a  return  of  $15.00  per  colony,  spring 
count,  with  increase  to  17  colonies,  and  $20 
in  prizes  at  the  Montana  State  Fair.  This 
shows  in  a  small  way  what  can  be  done  on 
a  back  lot  in  the  heart  of  a  city,  and  proves 
the  statement  that,  besides  pleasure,  there 
is  also  profit  in  keeping  bees. 

But  tliere  is  the  more  important  side  of 
beekeeping  for  the  individual  of  sedentary 
habits  than  that  of  profit.  I  refer  to  the 
thorouglily  absorbing  subject  of  the  study 
and  manipulation  of  these  very  interesting 
inmates  of  the  hive.  One  can  not  become 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  habits  and  life 
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of  the  honeybee  without  also  becoming  in- 
terested in  plant  life ;  for  the  life  of  the  bee 
is  so  intimately  associated  with  that  of  the 
flowering  plants,  especially  those  that  pro- 
duce honey  and  pollen,  that  the  study  of  the 
former  enlarges  into  that  of  the  latter. 

When  weary  with  office  cares  and  the  ills 
and  woes  of  others,  how  quickly  one  forgets 
himself  and  all  else  while  manipulating  the 
busy  bees  and  studying  the  many  wonders 
of  the  hive.  So  absorbing  are  their  activi- 
ties that  one  gains  thorough  relaxation,  and 
returns  to  his  work  refreshed  through  this 
relaxation,  and  exhilarated  by  the  enthu- 
siasm which  bee  culture  inspires.  I  have 
found  the  subject  of  beekeeping  very  fascin- 


ating, and  an  ever  increasing  interest  seems 
to  accompany  its  study.  It  seems  to  be 
specially  suitable  for  professional  folks, 
because  the  work  connected  with  it  can  be 
performed  at  odd  times,  and  does  not  need 
constant  attention.  If  one  must  be  away 
for  some  time  the  bees  move  quietly  about 
their  duties,  regardless  of  our  absence. 

The  subject  of  beekeeping  is  not  all  writ- 
ten as  yet.  New  problems  and  new  condi- 
tions are  continually  arising,  and  many 
surprises  are  in  store  for  the  apiarist.  Ail 
in  all,  the  student  will  find  it  a  fascinating 
study,  and  much  recreation  and  relaxation 
in  it  from  office  toil. 

Helena,  Mont. 


BEEKEEPING  IN  THE  LARGEST  CITY  IN  THE  WORLD 


BY  D.  M.  MACDONALD 


Perhaps  London  is  about  the  last  place  in 
the  world  in  which  successful  beekeeping 
might  be  looked  for;  yet  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that,  V\dthin  a  few  miles  of  the  very 
center  of  the  city,  it  has  been  made  to  pay. 
I  have  seen  small  apiaries  on  the  flat  roofs 
of  buildings,  one  in  a  beehouse,  and  several 
in  observatory  hives  flxed  in  windows,  and 
I  have  been  informed  of  scores  of  apiaries 
all  over  the  metropolis. 

In  some  respects  London  is  the  Mecca  of 
beekeeping  in  the  British  Isles.  A  very 
large  proportion  of  the  honey  grown  finds 
its  way  to  its  markets.  Our  leading  appli- 
ance manufacturers  and  dealers  are  located 
there.  Our  monthly  and  weekly  bee  journals 
are  published  there.  Three  of  the  leading 
shows  are  held  within  its  boundaries^ — the 
dairy,  the  grocers',  and  the  confectioners'. 
To  these  all  the  best  samples  of  honey  which 
have  stood  first  at  local  and  county  shows 
gravitate  as  a  natural  center  for  final  adju- 
dication. Our  new  Government  Apiary  and 
Lecture  Rooms,  carried  on  under  the  Devel- 
opment Grant,  are  located  at  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  The  British.  Bee- 
keepers' Association  has  its  library,  reading 
room,  and  offices  in  the  Strand,  where  all 
the  business  is  transacted,  and  there  country 
visitors  interested  in  apiculture  call,  when  in 
the  capital,  to  talk  bees. 

No  large  apiaries  exist  within  the  metro- 
politan area,  but  countless  small  ones  are 
carried  on  for  either  pleasure  or  profit.  A 
single  hive  may,  under  exceptionally  favor- 
able circumstances,  yield  from  100  lbs.  up- 
ward, and  I  am  able  to  cite  one  ease  where 
180  finished  sections  were  obtained,  and  sold 
for  24  cts.  each,  thus  yielding  a  return  of 
$43.75.  It  is  more  interesting  still  to  learn 
that  rig-ht  in  London,  only  SVg  miles  from 


Oxford  Street,  a  fair-sized  apiary  can  be 
carried  on  over  a  series  of  years,  and  that  it 
can  be  made  to  pay.  One  beekeeper  with 
two  hives  had  a  total  return  of  all  but  1000 
lbs.  in  eleven  years,  and  he  would  have  ex- 
ceeded it  but  that  in  the  last  two  years  he 
had  foul  brood.  He  had  an  average  of  51 
lbs.,  leaving  out  this  period.  On  three  occa- 
sions he  had  100  lbs.  surplus. 

Mr.  Baden-Powell  keeps  bees  at  Hyde 
Park  Corner,  in  the  very  heart  of  London, 
and  they  not  only  keep  themselves,  but  se- 
cure some  surplus.  Some  of  the  hives  over 
the  metropolitan  area  are  of  the  observatory 
type,  and .  are  kept  in  the  drawing-room 
window  where  they  are  a  center  of  interest 
to  the  lady  owner  as  well  as  to  numerous 
yisitors,  who  very  much  enjoy  seeing  the 
bees  and  their  wonderful  works. 

Bee  lectures  are  frequently  given  in  va- 
rious parks  in  the  metropolis,  and  of  late 
the  cinematograph  has  been  considerably 
utilized  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  bees  (and, 
incidentally,  of  honey)  in  places  where  the 
bee  and  its  product  were  perhaps  never 
before  heard  of.  Recently  2000  children  from 
twenty  metropolitan  elementary  schools 
came  with,  their  teachers,  in  batches  of  about 
fifty,  and  had  half -hour  lessons  on  the  bee. 
The  observatory  hives  .shown  proved  in- 
tensely interesting.  Seeing  the  queen  w^ as  a 
delight  ;  observing  the  bees'  tongues  sipping 
up  syrup  was  much  enjoyed,  and  hearing 
of  that  marvelous  weapon  the  sting  proved 
very  fascinating  to  the  youngsters.  The 
Telegraph  and  the  Daily  Mail,  two  of  Lon- 
don's leading  dailies,  devoted  a  large  amount 
of  space  to  bees  and.  beekeeping  a  year  or 
two  ago.  They  even  kept  hives  on  the  roofs 
of  their  offices,  in  the  very  center  of  the 
city,  and  issued  daily  bulletins  in  the  season 
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of  the  bees  and  of  their  doiugs.  In  this  way 
they  did  much  to  popularize  honey,  and 
drew  the  thoughts  of  many  to  the  marvels 
of  the  hive  interior.  Very  many  suburban- 
ites started  apiculture,  and  a  beekeeper  who 
went  out  and  in  among  these,  reports  records 
of  60  lbs.  of  sections ;  108  well-finished  sec- 
tions, and  a  host  of  40  to  50  lbs.  surplus. 
Swarming  was  not  troublesome,  as  special 
precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  it. 

These  crops  were  obtained  near  Tooting 
Common,  some  miles  from  Epping  Forest, 
Nimbledon,  East  Ham,  Hyde  Park,  South 


Kensington,  Battersea,  etc.,  and  most  of  it 
was  gathered  from  lime,  plane,  and  fruil 
trees  and  bushes ;  but  a  good  share  was  from 
mixed  sources.  Racks  of  sections  were  taken 
off  perfectly  completed,  in  some  cases,  in 
May.  Queens  have  been  mated  in  the  city, 
and  turned  out  quite  prolific  mothers  in  the 
early  days  of  June.  Proposals  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  start  apianes  in 
the  public  parks;  but  the  initial  cost,  and 
the  difficulty  in  finding  qualified  care-takers 
prevented  the  idea  from  bearing  fruit. 
Banfe,  Scotland. 


SOME  DRAWBACKS  CONNECTED  WITH  BEEKEEPING  IN  A  CITY 


BY  HENRY  REDDERT 


There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  bees  in  or 
around  a  large  city,  provided  the  beekeeper 
is  democratic  and  diplomatic.  By  democrat- 
ic I  mean  that  he  should  assure  the  same 
rights  to  his  neighbors  that  he  himself  would 
demand  if  he  were  in  their  place.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  bees  at  times  will  cause 
trouble  to  the  surrounding  population.  Here 
is  where  diplomacy  comes  in.  The  beekeeper 
should  be  ready  with  adequate  explanations 
for  any  trouble,  however  great  or  small,  that 
causes  discontent  among  his  neighbors.  I 
have  had  sufficient  experience  along  these 
lines  to  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  have  often 
read  something  running  like  this :  I  never 
have  any  complaints  about  my  bees  from  the 
neighbors;"  or.  "My  bees  never  sting  any 
one  in  our  neighborhood,"  and  similar  re- 
marks. Notwithstanding  these  assertions, 
the  fact  remains  that  bees  do  sting  the 
neighbors  sometimes,  especially  during  the 
honey  harvest.  Some  people  being  stung 
are  too  modest  to  complain ;  others  set  up  a 
yell  like  a  stuck  pig.  But  just  let  them  be 
sweetened  with  a  pint  or  so  of  honey,  and 
all  is  well.  In  due  time  the  neighbor  will 
begin  to  ask  questions  about  bees,  honey, 
etc. ;  and  if  the  beekeeper  is  a  good  conver- 


sationalist he'll  soon  have  them  on  his  side, 
and  glad  to  know  all  about  bees  and  the 
good  they  do  to  humanity. 

I  once  had  a  neighbor  Avho  complained 
that  my  bees  were  puncturing  all  his  pears. 
The  fact  is.  he  never  had  such  fine  pears 
before  my  bees  poUenized  the  blossoms  of 
his  trees.  This  he  admitted.  After  I  ex- 
plained the  causes  that  led  to  the  punctures 
(birds  or  hornets),  and  the  good  bees  do  in 
pollenizing  the  blossoms,  he  said,  Let  the 
bees  come  over  as  much  as  they  please." 

I  do  not  approve  of  keeping  bees  in  ai^ 
attic,  tower,  or  housetop.  The  least  scent 
coming  from  the  windows  of  adjoining 
buildings  during  fruit  and  berry  preserving 
time  brings  them  by  scores  around  the  win- 
dows, trying  to  get  in,  consequently  annoy- 
ing the  inmates,  which  finally  leads  to  con- 
demnation. These  and  similar  circumstance*; 
should  be  considered  when  one  embarks  in 
the  bee  business.  With  this  in  mind,  and 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  bees  from 
text-books  and  bee-journals,  with  nen'e 
thrown  in,  I  don't  see  why  any  man  or 
woman  who  loves  nature  should  not  keep 
bees. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


THE  CITY  BEEKEEPER  CREATES  A  LARGER  DEMAND  FOR  HONEY 

THAN  HE  CAN  SUPPLY 


Some  of  the  professional  beekeepers  may 
feel  that  this  special  number  will  do  them 
an  injustice  by  encouraging  beekeeping  in 
cities,  as  that  is  where  they  expect  the  de- 
mand for  their  product.  Others,  no  doubt, 
will  feel  that  it  does  not  affect  them,  as  they 
sell  to  the  jobber.  Both,  however,  are  mis- 
taken ;  for  what  affects  one  in  tliis  case  will 
also  affect  the  other,  as  it  is  the  demand 


made  by  the  consumer  that  regulates  the 
price  received.  The  question  is,  *'  Will  the 
city  beekeeper  increase  the  demand,  or 
merely  help  supply  what  already  exists?  " 

At  present,  the  consumers  depend  on  the 
grocers  mainly  to  supply  them  with  honey, 
so  these  grocers  are  the  agents,  either  direct 
or  indirect,  of  the  honey-producers.  He 
places  the  honey  on  the  shelves  with  otbej 
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supplies,  and  awaits  the  demand  for  it.  He 
knows  it  is  honey,  and  that  is  the  limit  of 
his  knowledge  regarding  it.  The  patrons 
who  buy  it  know  very  little  more,  and  rec- 
ognize it  merely  as  a  sweet.  These  are  the 
conditions  that  have  existed  for  many  years ; 
but  a  rapid  change  is  now  going  on,  and  this 
is  due  to  the  progressive  city  beekeeper. 

The  best  advertisement  he  has  is  his  bees, 
and  he  can  make  a  great  deal  more  by  work- 
irg  them,  to  create  a  demand  for  bees  and 
honey  than  he  can  by  producing  honey. 
There  is  better  material  for  him  to  work  on 
than  there  is  for  his  bees.  Almost  any  one 
living  in  the  city  becomes  deeply  interested 
when  told  some  of  the  wonderful  habits  of 
the  bee,  and  will  appreciate  an  invitation  to 
the  city  beekeeper's  yard  where  the  latter 
explains  every  thing  about  the  bees,  and  also 
about  the  honey — the  way  it  is  gathered,  the 
process  it  is  put  through  which  makes  it 
easily  digested,  etc.  The  beekeeper  in  this 
way  creates  a  desire  for  honey  that  never 
before  existed ;  and  since  the  bees  are  shown 


to  be  not  "  savage  little  creatures,"  he  is  api 
to  make  a  beekeeper,  a  honey-eater,  or  at 
least  a  good  advertiser  out  of  each  visitor. 
He  will  then  find  a  demand  for  his  honey. 

A  good  grade  of  honey  in  the  homes  of 
the  people  he  has  educated  to  its  food  value 
is  highly  appreciated,  and  the  honey-eating 
habit  is  encouraged.  It  is  wonderful  to  note 
how  much  such  homes  will  consume,  as  it 
proves  both  economical  and  healthful;  and 
the  city  beekeeper  will  be  making  sales  to 
many  he  has  been  recommended  to;  and  be- 
fore he  realizes  it  he  will  find  liimself  in  a 
profitable  independent  business  as  a  side 
issue. 

No  doubt  many  beekeepers  in  cities  have 
never  realized  these  opportunities  that  are 
open  to  them.  Others  will  think  it  too  good 
to  be  true;  but  it  is  being  worked  out  sue 
cessfully  by  the  writer,  who  feels  that  the 
city  offers  greater  opportunities  for  bee- 
keeping as  a  side  issue  than  the  country 
does  as  a  profession. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FROM  ONE  COLONY  IN  A  CITY  TO  A  SERIES  OF  THREE  APIARIES 

BY  J.  P.  MARTINE 


In  1904  my  health  was  such  that  my 
physician  advised  me  to  give  up  my  court 
work — ^official  court  reporter — for  a  time, 
and  take  a  complete  rest,  which  I  did.  After 
a  rest  of  four  months  he  told  me  I  could 
take  up  my  court  work  if  I  would  get  in- 
terested in  something  that  would  give  me 
outdoor  exercise  and  take  my  mind  com- 
pletely off  my  court  work  .each  day  after 
leaving  my  office.  Following  a  friend's  ad- 
vice I  purchased  a  colony  of  bees ;  but  hav- 
ing no  yard  space  I  placed  the  hive  upon  a 
shed.  The  part  of  the  city  in  which  I  live 
is  thickly  populated.  My  bees  swarmed 
within  two  weeks  after  I  got  them;  but  I 
hived  them,  and  they  gave  me  between  thirty 
and  forty  pounds  of  honey  that  season.  1 
spent  considerable  of  my  spare  time  watch- 
ing and  studying  the  bees,  and  my  health 
improved  from  the  time  I  got  them. 

My  bees  continued  to  increase  each  year 
until  I  had  eight  colonies  on  the  shed,  and 
they  never  failed  to  give  me  considerable 
honey  each  season.  In  1910  I  had  had  such 
success  in  getting  and  disposing  of  my  hon- 
ey that  I  concluded  to  increase  my  bees 
enough  so  that  I  could  devote  my  entire 
time  tO'  the  bee  and  honey  business.  I  there- 
fore increased  and  purchased  bees  until  I 
had  35  colonies  in  an  outyarcl  I  had  started 
12  miles  above  tlie  city.  In  1911  I  made 
nrrangemenfs  to  handle  bee-supplies,  and  in 
1913  my  business  had  grown  to  such  an 


extent  that  I  resigned  my  position  as  offi- 
cial court  reporter,  rented  a  store  in  the 
central  business  portion  of  the  city,  and  am 
now  devoting  my  entire  time  and  attention 
to  the  supply  business  and  bees  and  honey. 

I  now  have  three  beej'ards,  and  handle  the 
three-banded  Italians  exclusively.  Every 
Saturday  during  the  summer  I  have  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  persons  at  my  middle 
yard — ^just  inside  the  city  limits — and  dem- 
onstrate to  them  the  manner  in  which  the 
bees  are  handled  and  how  the  honey  is  pro- 
duced, taken  from  the  hives  and  extracted, 
and  I  never  fail  to  have  an  appreciative 
audience.  I  have  also  taken  out  whole  classes 
of  schoolchildren.  I  still  keep  bees  on  my 
shed,  and  while  they  have  to  go  quite  a 
distance  to  get  to  the  clovers,  when  it  comes 
to  gathering  honey  they  hold  their  own  with 
bees  in' either  of  my  outyards. 

Louisville  claims  a  population  of  275,000 ; 
and  I  am  personally  acquainted  with  quite 
a  number  of  persons  who  keep  bees — some 
of  them  in  the  very  center  of  the  city — and 
their  bees  will  average  as  much  honey  as  the 
colonies  in  the  country.  They  are  kept  in 
attics,  stable-lofts,  on  sheds,  and  in  yards, 
by  professional  men,  merchants,  and  me- 
chanics, and  seem,  to  do  about  as  well  in  one 
place  as  another.  I  have  completely  recov- 
ered my  health,  and  my  })hysician  says  it  is 
principally  due  to  my  working  with  the  bees. 

Louisville,  Ky. 
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Meads  of  Grain  from  Different  Fields 


650  Pounds  from  Four  Colonies  in  Detroit 

The  past  season  has  l>een  a  good  one.  I  increased 
irom  4  to  10  colonies,  and  have  650  lbs.  surplus. 
The  honey  is  mostly  from  sweet  clover. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  Oct.  27.  Fred  Koepfgrx. 


A  Large  Yield  in  a  City  of  100,000 

I  have  13  colonies  in  the  rear  of  my  city  lot;  and 
%\hile  I  had  a  very  good  crop  of  honey  last  year  I 
could  have  sold  twice  as  much  if  I  had  had  it.  The 
buyers  come  to  the  house  to  buy,  without  my  making 
any  efifort  to  sell.  They  seem  to  think  that  honey 
produced  in  a  city  is  a  great  novelty. 

Youngstown.  Ohio,  Nov.  28.     J.  R.  McCURDV. 


Bees  to  Educate  Three  Boys 

I  had  seven  colonies  in  the  spring,  and  took  off 
over  500  lbs.  of  comb  honey,  and  increased  to  ten 
colonies.  I  bought  ten  more  hives  for  next  year.  I 
am  absent  from  home  two  and  three  weeks  at  a  time  : 
but  by  shaking  my  colonies  I  did  not  lose  a  swarm 
this  year.  I  hope  to  make  the  tees  educate  my  three 
boys.  I  am  glad  I  have  been  led  into  such  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  avocation. 

Brownstown,  Ind.,  Nov.  18.        D.  F.  Raxkix. 


Four  Colonies  on  a  City  Lot  75  by  120  Feet 

I  will  try  to  tell  about  my  success  last  season. 
Last  spring  found  me  with  twelve  strong  colonies  in 
fine  condition  on  a  city  lot  75  x  150.  four  squares 
from  the  courthouse  on  one  of  the  main  streets. 
From  these  twelve  I  took  1307  sections  of  honey 
made  from  white  clover,  sweet  clover,  and  buck- 
wheat. This  was  all  sold  to  the  local  trade,  without 
advertising,  at  20  cts.  per  lb.,  which  netted  me 
$210.25.  Besides  this  I  sold  $34.50  worth  of  bees. 
I  consider  this  doing  very  well,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  small  amount  of  time  I  had  to  give  to 
them,  which  wa&  in  the  morning  before  going  to 
work,  and  after  six  o'clock  at  night. 

Columbia  City,  Ind.  Fraxk  Laxghor. 


Increasing  3  Colonies  to  17  in  Two  Years,  and  Se- 
curing 2100  lbs.  of  Honey,  ail  on  a  City  Lot 

We  live  in  the  city  on  a  lot  40  x  120.  We  have  a 
chicken-coop  on  the  back  of  the  lot,  with  a  good-sized 
yard  to  it.  and  in  this  yard  we  keep  our  bees.  A 
year  ago  last  fall  we  put  five  colonies  in  the  cellar 
and  lost  two  of  them.  The  other  three  were  in  pretty 
good  shape,  and  that  summer  we  took  off  500  lbs.  of 
comb  honey  and  got  8  new  swarms.  I  put  the  eleven 
colonies  in  the  cellar  in  the  fall,  and  last  spring  we 
carried  out  the  eleven,  all  in  good  condition,  and 
this  fall  we  quit  with  17  swarms,  and  I  took  off  1600 
lbs.  of  honey- — 800  lbs.  comb  and  800  of  extracted 
^loney.  We  had  one  little  after-swarm  come  to  ut> 
the  latter  part  of  June.  I  built  it  up  and  took  106 
lis.  of  comb  honey  from  it.  and  the  bees  had  plenty 
left  to  winter  on. 

iladison,  Wis.  F.  D.  JOHX.sox. 


What  can  be  Accomplished  in  Four  Years 

Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  that,  four 
yeai^s  ago  next  spring,  I  placed  an  advertisement  in 
Gleaxixgs,  seeking  a  position  on  a  honey-ranch.  I 
landed  here  at  Elso  with  just  $50  in  my  pocket.  I 
went  into  partnership  with  Henry  Willis  of  this  place, 
and  bought  50  stands  of  bees,  he  furnishing  the  cap- 
ital. Last  fall  I  bought  out  his  half  interest,  and 
I  now  have,  all  my  own,  about  250  stands  of  bees 


which  produced  nearly  20,000  lbs.  of  alfalfa  honey 
the  past  season:  about  200  extra  hives,  frames  with 
full  sheets  of  foundation.  1000  supers,  both  extract- 
ing and  comb — the  former  with  either  full  sheets  of 
foundation  or  combs  drawn  out ;  one  bee-cellar,  one 
honey-houie,  large  power  extracting-outfit,  one  I.  H. 
C.  auto  truck,  and  one  50-horse-power  Springfield 
roadster  for  joy-riding.  Last,  but  not  least.  I  have 
a  honey  market  which  will  take  at  least  40,000  lbs. 
of  honey  a  year.    Can  any  one  beat  that  I 

Elso,  Mont.,  Jan.  24.  A.  H.  Bell. 


807  Sections  from  Six  Colonies,  in  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  inclosed  report  is  from  my  notebook,  telling 
the  date  and  number  of  sections  taken  from  each 
hive.  The  sections  were  all  fancy.  No.  1.  and  a  few 
No  2.  I  also  have  over  100  unfinished  sections  that 
I  expect  to  use  for  baits.  Hive  No.  6  is  a  stray 
swarm  that  clustered  on  our  hospital  porch  .Tune  14, 
to  which  I  gave  all  brood  from  the  other  hives,  using 


Doolittle's  plan  described 

in 

••  A 

Year" 

s  Work  in 

an 

Out-apiary." 

Hives 

1 

3 

4 

5 

6 

-Julv  4,  sections  

32 

42 

20 

70 

•Julv  12,  sections  

36 

26 

35 

2  6 

50 

43 

•Tulv  20,  sections  

21 

48 

22 

36 

15 

August  23.  sections.  .  .  . 

40 

42 

37 

30 

42 

44 

September  20.  sections. 

20 

10 

12 

8 

97 

168 

146 

112 

189 

95 

Total.  807  sections  from  6  colonies. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.  ilRS.  Joseph  Raeslek 


Castor  Beans  for  Shade  for  Bees  on  a  City  Lot 

I  am  only  a  backlot  beekeeper,  located  here  in  a 
city  of  30,000  inhabitants.  Here  one  has  many 
things  to  contend  with  that  the  man  out  in  the  country 
is  free  from.  In  the  first  place.  Ave  must  not  place 
the  bees  too  near  the  house  or  the  walks  in  the  j  ard, 
or  the  "  boss  "  of  the  house  is  liable  to  put  in  a 
vigorous  protest.  The  neighbors  have  to  be  taken 
into  con>ideration  also:  and  to  keep  peace  with  all. 
and  hare  the  bees  well  located  as  to  sun  and  shade 
i.-  no  easy  problem  with  the  limited  space  at  hand. 

I  keep  my  bees  in  a  small  house,  6x10  ft.  This 
provides  the  required  shade;  but  in  the  house  the 
light  is  poor  and  one  can't  see  to  work  with  the  bees 
to  advantage.  Last  summer  I  planted  some  castor 
beans  sent  me  by  a  friend  from  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Washington.  D.  C.  I  planted  the  seeds  about 
five  fee'  south  of  the  fenc>,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
lot:  and  when  the  plants  started  to  grow,  Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk  "  were  distanced  a  mile.  The  growth 
was  very  rapid  and  strong;  and  wiien  the  trees  can:f 
to  maturity  they  were  from  6  to  8  feet  tall,  and  some 
of  the  leaves  were  2  ft.  across. 

I  had  a  bracket  on  the  fence  to  place  a  hive  of 
1  ees  on.  The  trees  shaded  this  stand  very  nicely, 
and  made  an  ideal  place  for  one  colony.  The  shade 
suggested  to  me  that  this  would  be  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  use  the  plants  for  other  than  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  also  an  easy  manner  to  get  the  desired 
shade  when  the  hive-stands  are  in  exposed  positions. 
The  plants  can  be  trimmed  from  time  to  time :  and 
as  the  season  advances,  if  more  sun  is  needed,  say  in 
September,  cut  the  trees  down. 

I  call  the  plants  trees  "  for  the  reason  the  ones 
I  had  were  trimmed  just  as  one  would  trim  a  shade- 
tree.  I  have  promised  to  furnish  seed  to  a'  friend 
out  in  the  country  about  ten  miles.  He  has  100  colo- 
nies of  bees,  and  very  little  shade  for  them  in  the 
beeyard. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Jan.  17.  Thos.  D.  Bxjdd. 
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Sources  of  Honey  around  Portland,  Oregon 

I  am  not  as  yet  a  beekeeper,  even  on  a  small 
scale ;  but  I  hope  to  get  a  few  colonies  next  spring. 
My  work  is  very  confining,  and  I  shall  not  have  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  devote  to  bees,  nor  can  I  have 
room  to  keep  very  many  of  them ;  but  with,  say,  five 
colonies  (as  I  plan  to  start  with  five)  I  should  be 
able  to  get  some  increase  as  well  as  a  fair  surplus 
of  honey. 

The  part  of  the  city  in  which  I  live  should  furnish 
good  bee  pasture,  as  there  are  lots  of  wild  flowers  in 
addition  to  dandelions,  dogwood,  and  white  clover. 
On  the  hills  above  us  are  myriads  of  dogwood,  wild 
blackberries,  thimbleberries,  wild  strawberries,  wild 
peas,  and  numerous  other  flowers  that  I  know  no 
names  for.  In  addition  there  are  hundreds  of  acres 
of  hazel  brush  that  I  suppose  would  furnish  pojlen 
enough  for  all  the  bees  in  the  State. 

On  the  open  places  on  the  hillsides,  and  down  on 
the  lower  lands,  including  lawns,  white  clover  and 
dandelion  grow  in  profusion ;  so  it  looks  to  me  as 
though  I  am  admirably  situated  for  keeping  a  tew 
bees.  We  also  have  a  kind  of  thistle  here  which 
bears  a  (matured)  burr  similar  to  the  cockleburr 
(the  blossoms  are  of  a  kind  of  shaving-brush  shape, 
of  the  ordinary  thistle),  which  must  be  a  good  hon- 
ey-plant; for  during  the  summer  I  noted  one  plant 
on  which  bees  were  working ;  and  while  I  can  not  say 
how  many  of  them,  I  would  venture  a  guess  at  about 
fifty. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Oct.  17.  D.  C.  Millican. 


Bees  in  an  Attic 

I  have  a  large  attic  in  my  house  some  10  feet  high 
in  the  center,  and  36  feet  wide,  with  sloping  roof. 
It  is  perfectly  dry.  The  house  faces  the  north  and 
south.  I  have  been  told  that  this  would  be  a  good 
place  to  keep  bees.  It  is  in  a  good  residential  sec- 
tion where  there  are  plenty  of  white-clover  blossoms 
all  summer.  Any  assistance  you  may  be  able  to  give 
me  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  8.  W.  D.  Frasee. 

[There  is  no  reason  why  you  can  not  start  bee- 
keeping in  your  attic  as  you  suggest.  About  the 
only  objection  to  the  plan  is  that  it  is  a  little  incon- 
venient to  take  supplies  up  and  doAvn,  and  it  is  also 
a  little  difficult  to  manipulate  the  bees  without  having 
a  good  many  of  them  fly  out  around  the  room;  and 
as  they  can  not  find  their  way  back  they  become  lost. 

The  first  objection  named  need  not  be  a  serious 
one  if  the  work  is  planned  as  it  should  be';  and  the 
second  objection  can  be  overcome  if  the  hive  or  hives 
can  stand  by  a  window,  which,  during  the  summei 
at  least,  is  removed  entirely.  In  the  fall  you  can 
replace  the  window,  allowing  the  bees  only  a  small 
entrance,  and  the  colony  will  winter  very  nicely, 
since  the  hive  is  Avell  protected. 

If  your  attic  has  a  south  window  this  would  be 
the  window  in  which  to  locate  the  colony  of  bees,  for 
it  pays  to  select  a  sheltered  window  if  possible. 

A  great  advantage  in  having"  the  bees  located  in 
the  attic  is  that  they  are  up  so  high  that  very  few 
persons  will  ever  know  you  have  any  bees,  and  no 
one  is  likely  to  be  troubled  by  them.  There  is  hardly 
a  city  in  the  country  that  does  not  have  a  number  of 
colonies  of  bees  located  in  attics. — Ed.] 


If  a  Beekeeper  Wishes  a  Larger  Income  Let  Him 
Get  More  Bees 

I  have  just  read  Mr.  O.  L.  Hershiser's  article,  p. 
29,  Jan.  1.  To  a  beekeeper  who  wishes  to  make  the 
most  out  of  his  bees  I  would  say  that  I  would  not 
advise  him  to  take  on  another  line  in  connection 


with  the  bees.  About  two  years  ago  I  went  into  the 
machinery  business  as  a  side  line,  and  thought  per- 
haps that  with  a  helper  I  could  attend  to  the  bees 
and  at  the  same  time  make  good  with  the  machinery^ 
Before  I  took  on  the  machinery  end  of  the  deal  I  was 
averaging  from  $4.50  to  $6.00  a  colony  per  season 
Owing  to  the  honey-flow  and  weather  conditions  I 
run  mostly  for  extracted  honey,  but  have  found  that 
since  I  have  been  doing  both  the  bees  have  not  aver- 
aged me  over  $4.00  per  colony,  because  they  have 
not  had  as  good  care.  I  find  there  is  always  some- 
thing to  do  around  the  beehouse  or  apiary  at  all  times 
for  the  betterment  of  the  bees  as  well  as  to  the  profit 
of  the  keeper. 

Any  one  who  wishes  a  larger  income  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  who  has  a  few  hundred  dollars  more  to  in- 
vest, will  do  well  to  put  on  a  few  more  colonies  of 
bees.  He  will  be  better  satisfied  in  the  end,  and  will 
have  naore  dollars  in  his  pocket. 

I  have  seen  king-birds  eating  bees  by  the  hundreds 
when  there  were  no  di'ones  in  the  yard  to  speak  of. 
I  also  have  shot  these  birds  at  difl'erent  times,  and 
found  worker  bees  in  their  crops  in  great  numbers. 
If  these  birds  are  allowed  to  hang  around  the  apiary 
in  great  flocks,  as  I  have  seen  them,  they  will  weak- 
en the  working  force  of  every  colony. 

Haskinville,  N.  Y.  M.  C.  SlLSBE£. 


A  Good  Record  from  Kansas 

About  May  1,  1913,  I  bought  four  colonies  of  Ital- 
ian bees,  paying  $20.00  for  the  four,  and  $3.00  extra 
for  fixtures.  I  brought  them  home  and  set  them  on 
places  I  had  provided  for  them  to  stay  all  summer. 
The  hives  were  in  fairly  good  condition  as  to  strength 
when  I  got  them.  About  June  1,  or  with  the  com- 
mencing of  white-clover  bloom,  I  worked  them  ac- 
cording to  the  Alexander  plan  of  increase,  leaving 
the  queen  with  one  frame  of  brood  and  nine  frames 
of  foundation  in  the  body  below  with  queen-excluder 
over  them.  I  set  the  old  body  with  brood  on  top, 
then  let  them  alone  for  nine  days.  On  the  ninth  day 
I  looked  through  them.  The  brood  was  all  capped 
over,  and  three  of  the  four  had  plenty  of  nice  queen- 
cells  capped  over. 

One  hive  had  not  started  any  queen-cells,  so  I  let 
them  stay  as  they  were.  One  of  the  hives  I  did  not 
think  quite  strong  enough  to  divide.  I  cut  out  all 
queen-cells  and  let  them  alone  without  making  any 
division.  From  the  two  other  hives  I  set  the  top 
body  off  on  new  hive-stands.  So  you  can  see  my 
increase  in  that  way  was  from  four  hives  to  six. 
However,  I  formed  a  nucleus  later  on  and  built  it 
up  to  a  fairly  strong  colony  by  cold  weather. 

I  worked  the  bees  for  extracted  honey ;  but  the 
drouth  cut  down  the  white-clover  and  sweet-clover 
crop  about  half,  if  not  a  httle  more  than  that.  The 
season  was  so  dry  we  did  not  have  any  fall  honey — 
only  a  little  which  they  got  from  the  river  bottoms, 
which  are  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  my  place. 
However,  ray  bees  made  a  living  after  the  clover  gave 
out,  but  nothing  more,  up  until  frost.  I  know  they 
got  it  from  the  river  bottoms,  as  there  were  no  live 
flowers  nearer  to  my  place  for  about  a  month  or 
longer  before  frost.  They  gathered  some  surplus 
during  a  part  of  June.  I  sold  $28.00  worth  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  kept  three  gallons  for  home  use. 
I  sold  it  at  50  cents  per  quart,  the  parties  furnishing 
the  vessel  into  which  they  put  it.  My  honey  weighed 
full  12  pounds  to  the  gallon.  This  surplus  was  noth- 
ing to  brag  about;  but  thp  price  was  good — 16  2-3 
cents  a  pound. 

This  is  where  the  city  beekeeper  has  the  advantage 
of  the  beekeeper  who  pays  freight,  commission,  and 
then  gets  a  low  price  for  his  honey.  I  had  customers 
who  came  back  for  more,  but  I  had  to  refuse  them 
or  do  without  myself. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.  W.  A.  Dillon. 


MARCH  1,  1914 


Our  Homes 

A.  I.  Root 


Lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  -where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal. — iLvTT.  6:20. 

Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  right- 
30usness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you. — Matt.  6:33. 

Let  us  not  forsake  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together. — Heb.  10:25. 

They  that  feared  the  Lord  spake  often  one  to  an- 
other.— M.\L.  3:16. 

I  have  told  you  how  eagerly  I  questioned 
every  beekeeper  and  every  one  I  could  get 
hold  of  who  knew  any  thing  about  bf-es 
when  I  was  first  attracted  by  that  runaway 
swarm.   After  I  had  gotten  hold  of  the  book 

Langstroth  on  the  Honeybee  "  I  became 
still  more  entranced  with  my  new  hobby.  I 
hired  a  horse  and  buggy  and  hunted  np  the 
beekeepers  in  our  immediate  locality,  but 
they  all  had  box  hives.  Some  of  them  had 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  queen,  but  they 
did  not  know  for  sure.  At  length  I  heard 
of  an  old  farmer  east  of  town  who  actualy 
had  his  bees  in  Lang-stroth  movable-comlD 
hives.  You  can  hardly  imagine  with'  what 
haste  and  anticipation  I  went  over  to  his 
place.  There  they  were,  sure  enough,  in  his 
dooryard — a  dozen  or  more  hives,  just  such 
as  I  had  been  reading  about  in  that  wonder- 
ful book.  I  can  not  quite  recall,  but  I  think 
he  opened  a  hive  and  showed  me  a  queen. 
Then  we  two  all  at  once  became  fast  friends. 

I  soon  had  some  hives  made,  using  one  of 
his  for  a  pattern,  besides  following  the  di- 
rections in  the  book.  After  I  had  my  colony 
transferred  to  this  Langstroth  hive  I  order- 
ed that  $20.00  queen  I  have  told  you  about. 
He  asked  me  several  times  if  I  had  got  them 
in  good  shape  to  winter:  ''  for,"  he  added, 

it  would  be  a  sad  thing  to  lose  a  queen 
that  cost  so  much  money,  besides  being  the 
first  Italian  bee  brought  to  this  region.*' 
Finally  he  went  down  to  my  home  and  de- 
clared my  poor  weak  colony  of  Italians 
would  not  hold  out  a  month.  You  see  I  had 
experimented  with  them,  making  them  raise 
queen-cells,  etc.,  until  there  were  really  not 
very  many  bees  left.  By  his  instructions  I 
purchased  a  good  strong  colony  and  got  my 
queen  safely  introduced. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking  I  was 
manufacturing  jewelry,  and  doing  quite  a 
good  business.  This  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
George  Thompson,  was  a  devoted  Christian, 
and  one  of  the  leading  men  in  our  nearby 
Congi'egaiional  church.  As  I  made  progress 
with  the  Italians  he  used  to  drop  in  quite 
frequently  to  find  out  how  I  was  getting 
along  with  the  bees.  After  we  had  become 
quite  well  acquainted  he  came  into  the  store 
one  day  and  said: 


Mr.  Koot,  you  are  beginning  to  have 
considerable  property-  here." 

He  glancecl  around  at  our  establishment, 
and  then  continued : 

I  suppose  you  have  it  well  insured?  " 

I  replied  in  the  affirmative, 

"  You  have  your  home  insured  also? 

I  assented  as  before. 

"  And  your  life  is  insured  also?  " 

When  T  replied  as  before,  he  added  some- 
thing like  this : 

*•  Mr.  Root.  I  am  glad  to  know  it.  It  has 
been  remarked  to  me  that,  although  you  are 
making  wonderful  progress  in  j-our  work, 
you  are  a  careful  and  prudent  business 
man.  That  is  right  and  good.  Xow  may 
I  take  the  liberty  to  question  a  little  fur- 
ther? " 

I  laughingly  replied,  Go  ahead,  friend 
Thompson.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  interested 
in  my  welfare,  and  I  shall  take  great  plea- 
sure in  answering  any  question  you  choose 
to  ask.'" 

I  think  that,  up  to  this  point  in  the  con- 
versation. I  had  no  intimation  of  what  he 
had  in  mind.  So  far  as  I  can  recall  he  said 
something  like  this: 

^Ir.  Root,  you  are  managing  admirably 
for  the  things  of  this  world,  but  what  '  in- 
surance '  have  you  for  the  world  to  come? 
TThat  provision  have  you  made  for  '  the 
home  over  there.'  " 

He  pointed  up  as  he  said  this. 

I  thanked  him,  and  he  hunied  away :  but 
although  a  very  busy  man  at  the  time  with 
bees  and  the  little  factor^',  watch-repairing, 
selling  goods,  etc.  his  remark  kept  ringing 
in  my  ears.  The  thought  kept  coming  up 
like  this;  and  let  me  put  it  in  language  as 
my  good  friends  down  south  might  saj^  it — 

Right  smart  "  of  the  tilings  of  this  world, 
but  how  about  that  "  home  over  there  — 
the  unseen  world  to  which  we  are  all  hasten- 
ing? What  have  you  done  about  treasure 
in  heaven?  What  progress  is  being  made 
in  that  direction? 

I  was  forced  to  admit  that  a  frank  and 
honest  answer  would  have  been,  "  Xothin' 
doin'."  It  would  really  have  been  true  at 
that  time,  dear  friends.'^that  I  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world  outside  of  bees  and  business.  I  was 
keeping  track  of  the  boy  Edison,  reading 
the  Scientific  American,  and  the  farm  pa" 
pers  that  touched  on  bees :  but  I  did  not  go 
to  church  nor  to  Sunday-school;  and  yet  at 
the  veiw  time  a  prayer-meeting  was  being 
held  in  one  of  the  upper  rooms  of  my  store. 
I  used  to  drop  in  and  take  a  back  seat  for  a 
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little  while,  sometimes;  but  as  I  was  not 
particularly  interested  I  did  not  seem  to 
catch  on.  I  presume  it  was  a  little  later — 
perhaps  two  or  three  years — that  our  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl  who  went  to  Sun- 
day-school as  regularly  as  the  rising  of  ^he 
sun  (thanks  to  the  good  mother),  begau  to 
inquire  why  papa  never  wf-nt  to  church  nor 
Sunday-t-ehool.  I  have  already  told  you 
something  about  how  ii  happened  that  I 
"  woke  up."  I  remember  vividly  one  par- 
ticular Sunday  of  going  to  Sunday-school. 
The  superintendent  put  me  in  the  men's 
Bible-class.  My  friend  Thompson  was  the 
teacher.  I  remember  wondering  how  it  was 
that  I  had  never  before  become  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  members  of  that  class. 
They  were  good  and  bright  men,  and  my 
heart  warmed  toward  them  all.  In  fact,  it 
was  at  a  time  when  I  was  just  beginning  to 
love  humanity  and  God  the  great  Creator. 
I  do  not  think  I  ventured  to  take  any  part 
in  the  exercises  that  day.  It  was  all  too  new 
to  me.  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  teacher 
took  out  a  little  book  and  "  called  the  roll." 
It  seemed  at  that  time  (close  to  forty  years 
ago)  that  it  was  the  custom  in  the  report  to 
give  the  number  of  regnlar  attendants  and 
also  the  number  of  visitors.  My  good  friend 
had  his  pencil  raised  from  the  book  a  little, 
and  said,  "  Mr.  Root,  shall  I  enroll  you  as 
a  regular  attendant  of  our  class,  where  you 
know  you  will  be  most  welcome?  or  shall 
I  put  you  down  as  a  visitor  to-day  " 

How  well  I  remember  the  kindly  look  he 
gave  me.  I  hesitated  a  little.  It  was  a  crisis 
in  my  life.  God  only  knows  how  grave  a 
crisis  it  -was.  Years  of  anxiety  and  years  of 
turmoil,  contrasted  with  years  of  joy  and 
happiness  hung  on  my  decision.  You  know, 
dear  friends,  I  am  impulsive,  and  have  been 
all  my  life.  I  finally  replied,  a  good  deal 
'inder  the  sudden  impulse,  and  said: 

"  Friend  Thompson,  you  may  put  me 
down  as  a  regular  attendant;  and,  God  help- 
ing me,  I  am  going  hereafter  to  Sunday- 
school  every  week  in  my  life." 

I  do  not  know  what  he  wrote  down  in  that 
little  book.  It  is  probably  lost  by  this  time ; 
but  I  do  remember  I  felt  troubled  about  it 
right  away  afterward.  Not  only  my  good 
friend  but  toward  a  dozen  others  heard  my 
declaration;  and  above  all,  and  incompar- 
ably nwre  than  all,  God  heard  it.  I  called 
on  him  to  witness  my  pledge  or  vow,  if  you 
choose  to  call  it  so,  that  I  was  going  to 
Sunday-school  from  that  time  on,  ev8i-y 
week  of  my  life.  I  not  only  had  stepped 
through,  but  I  had  put  up  the  bars  behind 
me.  There  was  no  retreat.  I  could  no  I;  well 
ask  him  and  the  good  friends  I  met  on  thnt 
momentous  Sunday  to  let  me  recall  those 


hasty  words.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but 
to  push  forward;  and  as  I  pusJied  forward 
my  footsteps  grew  lighter  and  happier 
every  day  of  my  life.  I  soon  learned  there 
was  a  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and  my  pledge 
seemed  to  include  that  prayer-meeting  also. 
To  be  consistent  it  also  included  the  preach- 
ing sendee,  morning  and  evening ;  and  pret- 
ty soon  it  began  to  be  remarked  that,  if  no 
one  else  were  present,  A.  I.  Root  was  sure 
to  be  unless  he  was  too  sick  and  hence  could 
not  go.  My  punctuality  has  been  commented 
on  wherever  I  have  been;  and  as  of  late  I 
am  really  obliged  to  get  up  nearer  to  the 
teacher  or  preacher,  my  invariable  presence 
is  more  conspicuous.  Please  do  not  think, 
dear  friends,  that  it  was  only  a  hobby  of 
mine.  A  good  pastor  away  out  in  California 
once  said  that,  during  all  his  life,  he  had 
noticed  that  those  who  are  crowded  up  close 
to  the  sacred  desk  are  the  ones  who  got  the 
most  good;  and  accessions  to  the  church 
always  come  from  that  part  of  the  audience 
nearest  the  speaker.  Our  pastor  has  of  late 
been  urging  at  times — yes,  vehemently  urg- 
ing— the  members  of  the  church  to  come  up 
in  front,  and  to  leave  the  back  seats  vacant 
for  strangers  or  those  who  do  not  go  to 
church  very  often.  I  can  not  understand 
why  so  many  good  people  crowd  into  the 
back  seats,  away  off  from  the  front,  when 
it  is  such  a  pleasure  for  me  to  get  up  close 
to  the  speaker.  There  have  been  spells  dur- 
ing all  of  these  forty  years  when  I  was  too 
sick  to  go  to  church;  and  sometimes  I  have 
ventured  to  go  when  the  rest  of  the  family 
remonstrated,  and  I  always  feel  better  after 
going  to  church,  Sunday-school,  or  prayer- 
meeting,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  health 
to  meet  with  God's  people.  I  feel  sure  it 
has  been  the  means  of  prolonging  my  life 
— my  regular  habit  of  being  on  hand  at 
religious  worship.  Out  in  California,  away 
up  in  Michigan,  and  one  time  down  in  Flor- 
ida, my  friends  informed  me  that  there  was 
no  Sunday-school;  but  in  all  three  places 
I  managed  to  have  at  least  a  sort  of  Sunday- 
school  when  the  time  came  around;  and  in 
at  least  tAvo  of  the  places  a  church  has  been 
built  up  where  I  started  a  Sunday-school. 
Assembling  with  God's  people  on  his  holy 
day  is  laying  up  treasures  in  heaven.  Giv- 
ing your  money  and  your  time  to  the  cause 
of  temperance,  repressing  gambling,  the 
white-slave  traffic,  and  all  such  evils,  is  lay- 
ing up  treasures  in  heaven.  If  men  do  not 
tell  you  so,  the  Holy  Spirit  will.  What  do 
the  baubles  of  this  earth  amount  to  com- 
pared with  "  treasures  "  laid  up  "  where 
moth  doth  not  corrupt  and  where  thieves 
do  not  break  thi'ough  nor  steal  "  ? 
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HAVING  TPIE  GROUND  ALL  OCCUPIED. 

After  our  "  high-pressure  "  soil  has  been 
carefully  tile-drained,  worked  up  fine,  with 
all  trash  plowed  or  spaded  under,  manure 
and  fertilizer  worked  in,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  we  have  a  plant  of  some 
kind,  wherever  there  is  room  for  a  plant. 
Down  here  in  Florida  sometimes  one  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  fertilizer  is  applied 
to  a  single  acre.  Now  just  think  what  folly 
it  would  be  to  have  "  missing  hills "  or 
spaces  where  nothing  is  growing  in  the 
rows !  worse  still  where  only  weeds  are 
allowed  to  grow.  I  have  recently  spoken 
about  saving  your  own  seed  so  as  to  have 
every  kernel  of  corn  that  is  planted  come 
up ;  but  this  can  not  always  be  done.  I  have 
also  spoken  of  planting  field  corn,  not  only 
the  second  time  but  even  the  third ;  but  this 
last  planting  usually  gives  only  fodder, 
which  is  better  than  nothing.  I  have  also 
told  you  about  what  a  crop  of  white  beans 
we  secured,  with  no  cost  except  the  price  of 
the  seed  and  the  labor  of  planting  them 
when  the  corn  failed,  or  when  the  crows 
pulled  it  up.  One  season  we  raised  several 
bushels  in  this  way,  and  they  were  sold  to 
our  factory  help  for  a  good  price  as  soon  as 
they  ran  out  from  the  thrashing-machine. 

Well,  in  truck-gardening  there  have  been 
many  attempts  to  grow  something  of  value 
wherever  there  happened  to  be  missing  hills, 
or  perhaps  a  space  to  get  in  a  row  of  some- 
thing. Cabbage-plants  are  often  put  in; 
but,  as  is  the  case  with  white  beans,  when 
the  main  crop  is  off,  the  cabbage  or  beans, 
or  something  else,  may  not  be  ready  to  har- 
vest. Let  us  consider  a  moment  the  impor- 
tance of  having  another  crop  occupying  the 
high-priced  ground  the  very  day  the  first 
crop  is  removed.  I  remember,  years  ago, 
telling  Mrs.  Root  one  morning  to  take  a 
good  look  at  a  fine  patch  of  Early  Wakefield 
cabbage.*  Said  I,  "  Sue,  before  sundown 
every  cabbage  will  be  off,  and  the  ground 
covered  with  growing  strawberries."  We 
did  it;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  transplanter  I 
had  invented,  scarcely  a  strawberry  plant 
wilted.  The  above  illustrates  finely  the 
advantage  of  filling  vacant  spaces  with 
something  that  can  be  all  cleaned  off  the 
"  minute  "  the  main  crop  is  harvested.  Here 
comes  in,  "  gentle  reader,"  my  latest  "  new 
discovery."  Dasheen  will  fill  the  bill,  for  it 
is  always  ready  to  harvest,  the  easiest  thing 
to  transplant,  and,  if  you  want  further 
proof  of  the  value  of  growing  shoots  for 
food,  read  the  following  from  a  bulletin 
just  issued  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  our  good  friend  Prof.  Young.  I 


have  already  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  large  central  corms  after  being 
dug,  and  this  solves  the  problem.  The  bul- 
letin is  entitled  *^  The  Forcing  and  Blanch- 
ing of  Dasheen  Shoots,"  and  contains  five 
beautiful  cuts.  1  quote  as  follows,  omitting 
the  cuts: 

As  the  growing  of  the  dasheen,  as  a  tuber  crop 
begins  to  assume  commercial  proportions,  it  seems 
desirable  to  make  available  to  growers  and  others 
who  may  be  interested  the  details  of  a  special  treat- 
ment of  the  corms  (large  spherical  tubers)  by  which 
a  delicate  fresh  vegetable  for  winter  use  may  be  ob- 
tained. Credit  is  due  to  Mr.  P.  H.  Dorsett,  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  for  the  original  sug- 
gestion of  raising  the  shoots  in  this  way.  Other 
workers  associated  with  the  bureau  have  also'  con- 
tributed helpful  suggestions  during  the  process  of 
the  experiments.  Acknowledgment  is  also  due  to  Dr. 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  for  carrying  out 
the  extensive  greenhouse-bench  experiments  illustrat- 
ed in  this  paper. 

The  young  blanched  shoots  of  the  dasheen  make  a 
very  tender  and  delicious  vegetable  and  are  used 
much  like  asparagus.  The  flavor  is  delicate  and  is 
suggestive  of  mushrooms. 

CULTURE. 

To  obtain  the  shoots,  corms,  weighing  2  to  3 
pounds  or  more,  are  planted  in  a  fairly  warm  place 
in  very  moist  sand  or  sandy  soil.  A'  half-and-half 
mixture  of  sand  and  ordinary  potting  soil  has  given 
good  results.  Wet  sphagnum  moss  has  also  been  used, 
but  the  sandy  soil  is  probably  better.  The  corms  are 
just  covered,  the  terminal  bud  being  at  the  surface. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  keeping  the  shoots  in 
total  darkness  from  the  time  they  begin  to  grow. 
Water  should  be  supplied  often  enough  to  keep  the 
sand  or  soil  continuously  moist. 

Several  ways  of  forcing  and  blanching  dasheen 
shoots  have  been  tried,  and  all  have  been  successful 
in  that  satisfactory  shoots  were  grown.  In  any 
instance,  however,  in  which  the  raising  of  shoots  is 
to  be  undertaken,  the  method  best  adapted  should  be 
selected.  In  the  first  experiments  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  both  sand  and  sphagnum 
moss  were  used  in  which  to  plant  the  corms.  In  one 
of  these,  blanching  was  accomplished  by  keeping  the 
shoots  covered  with  sand,  while  in  the  others  a  frame 
covered  with  several  thicknesses  of  burlap  was  used. 
The  boxes  in  which  these  experiments  were  carried 
on  were  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse  on  a  bench 
that  was  supplied  with  bottom  heat. 

Neither  of  the  foregoing  methods  is  adapted  for 
use  where  the  production  of  shoots  on  a  large  scale 
is  desired.  For  such  a  case,  provided  the  weather  is 
not  too  cold  and  a  suitable  greenhouse  is  available, 
a  bed  may  be  prepared  under  a  bench.  The  space 
may  be  darkened  by  hanging  several  thicknesses  of 
heavy  paper  or  burlap  from  the  sides  of  the  bench. 
This  plan  is  suited  to  the  spring  of  the  year,  while 
those  methods  by  which  bottom  heat  can  be  applied 
may  be  used  at  any  time  after  the  corms  become 
available,  in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter. 

The  method  which  is  probably  best  for  large-scale 
production  is  to  use  a  raised  bed  provided  with 
bottom  heat.  A  cover  practically  light-proof  and 
with  sides  18  to  24  inches  high,  is  required.  The 
temperature  inside  this  should  be  about  70  degrees 
Pahr.  The  soil  (or  sand)  should  be  a  little  warmer, 
say  80  degrees.  To  obtain  this  temperature  it  is 
best  to  enclose  partially  the  space  beneath  the  bed. 

The  first  crop  of  shoots  is  usually  ready  for  cut- 
ting in  35  to  40  days  after  planting.  From  6  to  10 
cuttings  can  be  made  at  intervals  of  10  to  14  days, 
depending  upon  temperature  and  the  size  of  the 
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corms  used.  The  shoots  are  cut  close  to  the  corm, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  before  the  leaves  begin  to 
expand.  They  will  then  usually  be  8  to  16  inches 
lono-. 

After  the  corms  become  exhausted,  which  is  indi- 
cated by  the  weak  growth  of  the  shoots,  they  are 
discarded. 

Out  of  doors  in  a  warm  region,  as  in  Florida,  the 
corms  may  be  planted  in  rows  in  sandy  soil,  and  the 
shoots  blanched  by  ridging  up  the  soil  as  growth 
progresses.  Instead  of  ridging  the  soil,  boards  may 
be  used,  as  in  blanching  celery,  but  the  shoots  must 
not  at  any  stage  of  their  growth  be  exposed  to  light 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time. 

Our  readers  of  last  year  will  recall  that 
these  bleached  shoots  were  frequently  men- 
tioned. Well,  in  digging  our  dasheens  in 
November  it  was  rather  difficult  to  get  out 
every  small  tuber,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
they  are  all  the  time  coming  up  here  and 
there.  As  the  garden  was  spaded  pretty 
deep,  many  of  these  "  volunteers "  have 
long  bleached  shoots  before  they  get  up  to 
daylight,  so  we  have  the  "  asparagus  dash- 
een  "  for  just  digging  them  out. 

About  two  weeks  ago  neighbor  Rood  said 
some  stable  manure  would  help  my  stuff  on 
the  new  ground,  and  I  bought  a  load 
($3.00).  Well,  after  it  was  well  worked  in 
with  a  hand  cultivator  Ave  had  a  very  heavy 
rain,  and  this  manure,  in  addition  to  the 
commercial  fertilizer,  just  "  hit  "  the  buried 
dasheen  tubers,  and  their  ivory-white  shoots 
are  now  sticking  out  all  over  the  garden. 


NORTHEEN-GROWN   SEED  POTATOES  FOR  THE 
FLORIDA  TRADE. 

In  order  to  give  you  just  a  little  glimpse 
of  the  traffic  in  growing  seed  potatoes  for 
the  Florida  truckers  I  clip  the  concluding 
paragraph  from  a  letter  from  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine. 

Florida  is  planting  an  immense  acreage  to  pota- 
toes this  season.  Our  potato  sales  into  Florida  for 
planting  alone  must  exceed  50,000  bags  of  150  lbs. 
each,  since  Nov.  1,  1913.  I  am  keeping  my  eye  on 
the  dasheen,  and  expect  to  be  selling  them  (southern 
grown,  of  course)  within  two  years  at  least.  Our 
seed-potato  trade  includes  Texas,  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware. 

Maiden,  Mass.,  Feb.  6.  Edwin  E.  Harrington. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  did  when  we  got 
here  in  November  was  to  plant  some  pota- 
toes in  the  garden,  and  we  have  been  plant- 
ing more  and  more  as  fast  as  the  gTound 
was  ready ;  and  if  you  could  call  on  us  now 
(February  10)  I  would  show  you  the  finest- 
looking  potatoes  I  ever  saw,  and  the  new 
ones  we  are  now  digging  are  as  fine  as  they 
look. 


FROM  PRODUCER  TO  CONSUMER. 

The  following  hits  so  many  nails  square- 
ly on  their  respective  heads,  we  clip  it  en- 
tire from  Farm  and  Fireside  of  Nov.  22 : 


SLLLING   HIG.I  (.■1A:-S  11GX:0/ 

By  K.  E.  Hawkins 

"  George,  I'll  give  you  fifteen  cents  for  all  the 
honey  you'll  bring  me  this  year,"  remarked  the 
groceryman  to  a  steady  farmer  customer. 

"  Not  on  your  life,"  was  the  ready  reply.  "  Why 
should  I  sell  it  to  you  for  fifteen  cents  when  I  can 
get  twenty  for  all  I  have,  and  more  too?  " 

There  is  the  rub  with  the  farmer  beekeeper.  The 
storekeeper,  the  commission  man,  and  a  dozen  others 
fleece  him  out  of  half  he  might  make  in  the  honey 
line,  and  it's  usually  his  own  fault.  This  man  sells 
his  honey  to  .private  customers,  getting  the  best  retail 
price  for  it,  instead  of  turning  it  over  to  the  store- 
keeper at  five  cents  less  a  pound.  True  it  means  a 
little  more  work,  but  work  brings  its  reward. 

PURE  HONEY  HAS  A  DEMAND. 
When  your  honey  crop  is  ready  ask  your  wife  to 
put  a  case  or  two  in  the  buggj'  when  she  goes  to 
those  private  customers  with  the  butter  and  eggs. 
They  are  always  glad  to  get  honey  the  purity  of 
which  is  assured.  Then,  too,  they  always  pay  top- 
notch  prices,  as  they  do  for  the  good  butter.  I'know 
one  farmer's  wife  in  Illinois  who  makes  one  trip  to 
Joliet  every  week  of  her  life  with  butter  and  eggs. 
Her  husband  has  nine  swarms  of  bees,  and  this  very 
year  the  product  of  the  bees  has  been  over  one  thou- 
sand sections  of  marketable  honey.  Nearly  every 
private  customer,  and  they  have  many,  in  Joliet,  has 
ordered  a  case  of  honey  from  the  sample  she  showed 
along  with  the  butte-^  and  eggs.  Nearly  ever\'  cus- 
tomer had  a  neighbor  or  two  who  bought  some  of  the 
product  when  they  saw  it,  and  were  told  about  it 
by  their  friend. 

"  After  I  got  home  last  night  wife  made  hot  bis- 
cuits, and  we  had  some  of  that  honey  you  gave  us. 
Say,  it  was  good.  Can't  you  send  us  twenty  pounds 
by  parcel  post  ?  "  might  well  be  the  text  of  a  letter 
to  a  farmer  from  a  friend.  The  new  rate  would 
allow  the  sending  of  twenty  pounds  for  fifteen  cents 
within  150  miles  from  the  farmer's  postotfice.  Every 
farmer  has  many  relatives  and  friends  he  can  drop 
a  line  to,  and  sell  a  great  deal  of  honey  this  way. 
In  fact,  I  know  of  an  Iowa  farmer  who  has.  already 
shipped  some  five  hundi-ed  pounds  this  way,  solely 
on  orders  got  from  letters  written  to  friends  who 
knew  by  experience  the  value  of  his  products. 

V.-HERE  THE  MAN  HIMSELF  IS  IMPORTANT. 

The  whole  thing  is  marketing  it  yourself,  saving 
the  middleman's  and  several  other  betwixt  men's 
profits  on  your  o^^^l  goods.  Get  a  small  rubber 
stamp,  and  stamp  your  name  and  address  on  each 
section.  You  will  be  surprised  at  the  number  of 
orders  it  will  bring.  Be  sure  your  honey  is  clean, 
and  that  the  surface  of  the  sections  is  cleaned.  Ap- 
pearance forms  an  important  price  in  grading,  and 
grading  makes  the  price.  Don't  sell  combs  which 
are  broken  and  leaky.  Poor  honey  on  the  market 
lowers  the  price  of  all  other  honey  there.  Most 
people  will  buy  any  thing  because  it  is  clieapei. 
Poor  honey  is  always  put  out  at  a  lower  price. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  there  seems  to  be 
just  now  an  unusual  movement  to  get  pro- 
ducer in  touch  with  consumers.  Even  the 
manufacturers  of  poultr3-netting  and  fenc- 
ing are  offering  to  send  fencing  direct  to 
farmers,  and,  more  still,  no  pay  until  30 
days'  trial.  The  Kitselman  Fence  Co.  (see 
advertisement)  send  their  fencing  anywhere, 
and  if  not  satisfaetoiy  in  price  and  in  every 
other  respect  they  pay  the  freight  back 
again.  Send  to  Muncie,  Ind.,  for  their 
elaborate  catalog. 


"  TERRY  AND  TEMPERANCE." 

Friend  Root: — I  shall  be  77  years  old  next  Febru- 
ary, and  have  practiced  Terry's  methods  for  years, 
and  do  almost  as  much  work  now  as  I  did  40  years 
ago. 

Doesn't  it  do  you  good  to  see  how  the  drys  are 
gaining  ?  We  have  a  real  President  at  Washington 
now. 

Belleville,  111.,  Jan.  26.  E.  T.  Flanagan. 
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Now!  Let  me 

send  you  a  WITTE  Engine 
to  earn  its  own 
cost  while  you 
pay  for  it 

DOX'T  break  your  back 
or  waste  time  doing- 
an  engine's  work.  .  Iron 
and  steel  are  cheaper  than 
muscle;  and  kerosene  oil, 
cheaper  than  time.  I  fur- 
nish the  power  of  10  men's  work  for  3}4c 
an  hour;  30  men's  work  for  less  than  80c 
a  day.  cost  of  engine  included. 


WITTE  ENGINES 

Kerosene,  Gasoline  and  Gas 

Made  in  sizes  1%.  2.  4.  6.  8.  11.  12.  15.  20.  25.  30  and 
40  H-P.  Stationary.  Porisfcble.  Skidded  and  Saw- 
rig  Styles.  Standard  the  world  over  for  all  shop 
and  farm  power  uses.  Over  27  years  ago  I  roade 
my  first  engine  and  gave  it  my  name,  and  ever 
since  I  have  kept  the  active  building  of  every 
WITTE  engine  in  ray  own  hands.  I  know  every 
engine  I  ship,  inside  and  out.  and  am  making 
lower  engine  prices  than  this  country  has  ever 
seen,  while  delivering  engines  that  can't  be  beat. 

60  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

5-YEAR  GUARANTY 

Why  take  chances  on  a  poor,  or  an  unknown  en- 
gine for  any  price  when  the  WITTE  is  so  cheap: 
M'hen  it  is  sold  on  any  easy  reasonable  payments: 
and  under  a  stronger  money-back  guarantee  than 
any  manufacturer  has  ever  yet  dared  to  sign? 

SEND  COUPON  for  MY  BIG  OFFER 

Let  me  send  you  my  Free  Book,  the  fin- 
est in  the  whole  engine  business.  Learn 
the  cost  of  past  high  prices,  and  why  I  can  un- 
dersell the  whole  field,  and  giving  unmatched 
quality.  Let  me  tell  you  by  return  mail  how 
easily  you  can  own  a  WITTE. 

Ed.  H.  Witte,  Witte  Iron  Works  Co. 

1982  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Ed.  H.  Witte.  Witte  Iron  Works  Co. 

1932  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me.  by 
return  mail.  Free,  your  New  Book:  and  tell  me 
howl  can  omoi  a  WITTE  engine  so  it  can  earn 
its  own  cost  while  I  am  paying  for  it. 


Name  

Address 


Farm  Fence 

Made  of  OPEN  HEARTH  STEEL  WIRE. 

Proven  by  tests  to  be  the  most  durable 
^wire  produced.  Heavily  Galvanized  with^ 
PURE  ZINC.  Sixty  different  stvles  and 
heights,  each  a  satisfving-quality "fence. 

WE  SELL  DIRECT  TO  THE  FARMER 
«    AT  DEALER'S  PRICES. 

Be  your  own  merchant  and  put  the 
Dealer's  Profit  in  your  own  pocket 
where  it  belongs.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  our  big  values: 

26-inch  Hog  Fence,  •  -  14c.  per  rod. 

41-inch  Farm  Fence,  -  -  21c.  per  rod. 

48-inch  Poultry  Fence,  -  22^c.  per  rod. 

Special  Barbed  Wire,  $1.40  per  80-rod  SpooL 
Sold  on  30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL.  Get  in  with 
the  shrewd  buyers  bv  sending  for  our 

I big  free  Catalosrue.    Ifs  full  of  fence 
bargains.   Write  for  it  today.  j 
-    COILED  SPRING  FENCE  CO.  I 
Box  101  Winchester,  Indiana  I 


KITSELMAN  FENCE 

We  make  you 
the  same  price 
we  would  make 
the  Dealer  or 
Jobber.  That 
is  why  we  can 
save  you  money. 
Look  at  these 
very  low  prices. 

CENTS  A  ROD 

for  26-in.  hog  fence 
rod  for  49-in.  farm  fence 
for  60-in.  poultry  fence 
$1.40  for  80  rod  spool  of  Ideal 
Barbed  Wire.  Large  free  Catalog  showing  100 
styles  of  Farm,  Poultry  and  Lawn  Fence. 
KITSELMAN  BROS.  Box  21     Muncie,  Ind. 


BESTLIGlfH 

Safe,  powerful,  brilliant,  steady  and  cheap— 
nve_  reasons  why  you  shculd  replace  expensive 
electricity',  unpleasant  oil,  and  wasteful  g-as  ■nith 
the  most  efficient  of  all  lights — the  "Best"  light. 
Agents  wanted  e\-erj-w  here.     Write  for  catalog 
today  showing  ovar  zoo  different  stj'les. 
THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
306  East  oth  St.,  Canton,  O. 


IDlrect  fT'jm 
factory,  trei^bt 
prepaid.  Over 
150  Btj-les  for  every 
ruriose.all  Double  gal- 
vanxzec.  13c  per  rod  up.  Kew 
Bargrain  Cataloeand  Sample  to  teat. 
ALL  FREE.   Mail  postal  NOW,  U 
THE  BROWN  FENCE  &  WIRE  CO. 
Dept.  r  1  Claveland,  Ohio 


SAVES  YOUMONEYI 


Lowest  Prices,  Highest  Qnalitr- 

Largeststock&quickestservice.  Ever>' 
thing  in  fences  and  gates  direct  from  our 
factorj-.  Money-baek  trial.  60  day-i.  Can 
you  beat  it?  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 
UASON  FENCE  CO.,  Bos  88,  Leesbarg,0. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


—Let  the  Winners  Of 
Eight  World's  Cham- 
pionsliip  Hatcliing 
Contests  Tell  You 

HowTo  Succeed 

In  my  great  Free  Book  "HATCHING  FACTS" 
the  vrinners  of  the  Belle  City's  Eight  World's 
Championship  Hatches  tell 
the  story  of  their  money 
making,  prize  winning 
success  with  the  Belle 
City  in  their  own 
Words.The  book  has 
scores  and  scores  of 
success  stories  b  y 
Belle  City  owners. 
More  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  poultry 
raisers  use  my 

Times 
World's 
Champion 
BcUc  City 

Get  the  whole  story.  Satisfy  yourself.  My  Free 
Book  brings  you  full  information,  proofs  and 
particulars.  It  shows  you  how  the  Belle  City  wins 
hatching  championships  year  after  year-how  100 
per  cent  perfect  hatches  are  made  by  beginners, 
as  well  as  veterans.  Start  with  a  Belle  City  outfit 
now.  You  may  be  the  next  winner  of  a  World's 
Championship. 

Postal  Brings  You  Free 
Book  "Hatching  Facts' 

It  describes  and  illustrates  in 
ac^waico'ors  my  Eight  Times 
World's  Champion  Belle 
City  hatching  outfit 

the  kind  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Government,    and  lead- 
ing agricultural  colleges — 
the  kind  that  makes  ivorld's 
championship  prize  -winners. 

With  the  free  book,  1  will 
send  you  my  low  price.  It's  a 
bargain.  Write  for  the  hook 
today.  It  contains  valuable 
information  of  interest  to  every 
member  of  the  family.  Shows 
how  to  make  big  money  on  a 
small  investment.  Write  today 

Address  Jim  Rohan,  Pres. 

Belle  City 
Incubator  Co. 

Box  69 
Racine,  Wis. 


1.2 
or  3 

Months'  Home  Test 


YOUR  HENS 
YOUR  FARM 
YOUR  MONEY 


Farmers  and  Fanciers 

should  get  the  FREE  POUL- 
TRY BOOK  and  Catalogue 
written  by  ROBERT  ESSEX, 
well  known  throughout 
America,  After  25  Years 
With  Poultry.  It  tells  How 
to  Make  Most  From  Eggs 
and  Hens  for  Market  or  Show,  contains  Pictures  of 
30  Poultry  Houses;  tells  cost  to  build;  describes 
AMERICA'S  LARGEST  LINE  OF  INCUBATORS  AND 
BROODERS— $2.25  to  $48  each.  Write  today. 
Robert  Essex  Incubator  Co.,    81  Henry  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Your  Name 


Pie 


ase? 


So  Johnson  Can  Send  ^ 
You  the  Old  Trusty  Book 

Johnson  wants  yon  to  get  from  it  the 
same  ideas  that  helped  half  a  million 
other  people  make  big  profits  with 
chickens. 

It  will  show  you  how  easy  it  is  to 
Bet  started  and  how  simple  the  work 
IS  with  the  Old  Trusty  Hatcher. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  chicken 
raising  once  you  get    acc,-jaintcd  with  the 
Johnsons,  and  that's  easy— just  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  will  do. 

OLD  TRUSTY 

Makes  biggest  average  hatches  in  coldest  or 
warmest  weather — over  80  per  cent  guaranteed— in 
every  state,  everywhere. 

Now  used  by  three  or  four 
times  as  many  people  as 
those  who  use  any  other. 
The  reason  is— the  Old 
Trusty  is  simple  and  easy 
to  operate  and  always 
sure   of   success.  No 
highfalutin'  instruc- 
tions needed. 

It's  the  highest  grade 
hatcher  made.  But 
Johnson's  direct  fac- 
tory price  is  low  be- 
cause he  operates  the 
largest  incubator  fac- 
tory in  the  world. 
Every  buyer  saves 
about  $5  because  of 
this  big  factory. 

Write  your  name 
today  —  get  the 
book  so  you  can 
give  your  income 
a  good  big  boost 
with  chickens. 

Johnson  pays 
freight  and  ships 
immediately. 

JOHNSON, 

Incubator  Man, 
CLAY  CENTER,  NEBR 


Poultry  and  Bees 
Biggest  Profits 

This  is  the  year  to  add  poultry  to  your  bee 
business.  Enormous  demand  for  chickens 
andegfgs.on  account  of  meat  shortagfe. boosts 
prices  highest  ever.  Let  out  great  Free  Serv- 
ice guide  you.  Free  for  the  asking.  Start 
right  with 

INCUBATORS 
and  BROODERS 

World's  Standard.  Self-regulating, self-ventilating. 
Fireproof,  insurable.  Highest 
records  for    big,  continuous 
hatches.    Get  Cyphers  Co.'s  244- 
page  catalog  and  poultry  guide 
before  you  Buy.   8  vitally  help-^^^^™^ 
f ul  chapters .    We  wi  1 1  send  you K^^^tC 
fscts  about  Free  Bulletins  and*"^  '^L* 
Personal-Letter  Service.  I^£%tV  daoo^ 


CYPHERS 


Cyphers  Incubator  Co. 


Dept.  69, 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


fir»Pr«oti4.-lruur«U«. 


PREE 


GUIDE. 


Collins'  19U  Garden  and  Orchard  Guide  includes  only  practical, 
proved  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  small  fruits,  vegetable  roots,  and 
decorative  iilants.  Over  1.50.000  peach,  pear,  and  apple  trees  alone.  Explains 
unique  money. saving  Sales  Plan.  Saves  money— shows  how  to  make  more 
money.    Free.    Write  to-day  for  your  copv. 

Arthur  J.  Collins.  Box  42.  Moorestown.  N.  J. 
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TERMS  TO  SUIT 


Write  for 
Catalog 


TRIAL  FOR  NON- 
^ODAYS  CRANKING 


' '  77;,?  Masterpiece  of  the  Largest 
Makers  of  Two-Cycle  Engines  in  the  World.'''' 

The  astounding  success  of  Bessemer  two-cycle  kero- 
sene engines  is  based  upon  the  perfect  Bessemer  Uni- 
versal t  uel  Feeder,  controlled  exclusively  by  us. 

Bessemer  Kerosene  Engine 

This  perfect  fuel  feeder  has  sounded  the  death  knell 
of  carburetors,  and  is  the  only  thorougrhly  successful 
device  for  feeding:  kerosene,  g-asolene.  distillate,  etc., 
without  chang'e  of  eciuirment.  It  is  revolutionizing-  the 
eng-ine  business.  Bessemer  two-cycle  engrines  are  simple 
— onlv  three  moving:  parts— are  constant  and  steady  as 
clocks,  2  to  350  H. P.  Immediate  shipment.  Fuel  and 
crude  oil  eng-ines  up  to  165  H.P.  M'ritefor  Catalog  A-14. 
THE  BESSEMER  CAS  ENGINE  CO. 
I  32  Lincoln  Ave.,  Crove  City,  Pa. 


KEROSENE 
ENGINE 


Reasons  Why  You  Should 

on  Investigate  the  SANDOW 

Aa  V  Kerosene  stationary  engine 


It  rune  on  kerosene  (coal  oil),  gasoline,  alcohol 
or  distillate  without  change  of  equipment- 
starts  without  cranking— runs  in  either  direc- 
tion—throttle governed— hopper  cooled — speed 
controlled  while  running— no  cams- no  valves 
— no  gears- no  sprockets— only  three  moving 
parts- portable— light  weight— great  power— 
starts  easily  at  40  degrees  below  zero— com. 
plate,  ready  to  run— children  operate  them— 5- 
ear  ironclad  guarantee  —  15-day  money* 
back  trial.   Sizes  2  to  20  horsepower. 

Send  a  postal  today  for  free  catalog, 
which  ehowe  how  Sandow  will  be  nseful 
to  yoa.  Our  special  advertising  propo- 
sition eaves  you  one-half  cost  or  first 
engine  sold  in  yoar  county.  (164) 
Detroit  Motor  Car  Supply  Co. 
72  Canton  Ave..  Detroit,  Mich. 


Three  Minuies 
Sharpens  Dull  Ax 

"Took  just  3  minutes  to  put  very  dull  ax  in  per- 
fect order"  writes  J.  A.  Sudan,  of  Newark, 
Del.   DIMO-GRIT,  the  new  artificial  dia- 
mond sharpening  wheels,  quickly  and 
^  easily  sharpen  plow  pomts,  saws, 
discs,  sickles  ,  ensilage  knives,  and 
all  farm  tools. 

LUTHER  DIMO-GRIT  GRINDER 


Metal  frame,  enclosed  shaft  drive,  dust- 
proof  bearings,  runs  easy  as  sewing  ma- 
chine. 25  times  faster  than  gr'ndstone,  10 
times  better  than  emery.   Will  not  draw 
temper.    Special  attachments:  forge,  milk 
tester,  jig  saw,  rip  saw,  lathe,  drill,  etc. 
Fully  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book  on 
tool  grindmg  and  liberal  free  trial  offer.  Luther 
Grinder  Mfg.  Co.  846  So.  Water  St.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


CARFFS 


5000   bushel  crop 

  Tested  and 

sure  to  grow. Finest 
quality.  20  leading 
C  P  ET  varieties.  Also  Seed 
^  1 1  L/  Oats,  Barley,  Grass 
^^QU  Seed.  Potatoes,  etc. 
V*V^r\PI  Samples  on  applica- 
tion. 1100  acres.  Be  sure  to  get 
our  new  catalog.^  Write  today. 
W.  N.  Scarff,  Box  67, New  Carlisle,  O. 


Write  for  Factory  Prices 

You  save  middlemen's  profits.  We 
ship,  freight  prepaid,  our 

QUAKER  CITY  iVIILLS 

OB  ten  days'  free  trial.  23  styles,  hand  power  to  1 
b.  p.  Grinds  meal  of  all  descrlptloD,  cobs  or  com, 
the  flnest  possible.  Get  at  onoe  our  catalogue,  also 
book  on  farm  supply  bargains. 
Yhe  A.  W.  Straub  Co.,    Dept.,  R  3748-50 
Fiitiert  St.,  Philadelpbia,  Pa,  Pept.,  63703-11  So.  Asbland  Ave.  Chicago 


A  FARMER'S  Garden 

iiiiiii  ■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■■■■■■■■•■■■■■■•■•■■I   I II III  11 11  iiiiiiiiiKiiiiii^ 

Helps  his  wife  to  plan  her  table  in  busy  times.    Saves  work  s 

ancJ  worry,  saves  buying  so  much  meat,  gives  better  satis-  z 

faction  to  the  help.    A  good  garden  will  be  almost  impossi-  S 

ble  in  your  busy  life  without  proper  tools.    They  cost  little  : 

and  save  much  hard  work.  1 

WHEEL  HOES  f 
AND  DRILLS} 

will  sow,  cultivate,  ridge,  furrow,  etc.,  better  than  you  can  = 

with  old-fashioned  tools  and  ten  times  quicker.    A  woman,  I 

boy  or  girl  can  do  it.   Can  plant  closer  and  work  these  hand  Z 

Dols  while  the  horses  rest.    38  combinations  : 

from  which  to  choose  at  $2.50  to  $12.   One  : 

combined  tool  will  do  all  of  the  work.  ; 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show   them  and  : 

ite    us  for  booklet.    "Gardening  s 

With    Modern  Tools"  and   "Iron  : 

Age    Farm  and  Garden   News"  E 

both  free.  : 

BATEMAN  i 

Box  1202  = 
Grenlocti,  N.  J.  = 

llllllll  Mil  III? 

RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample  1914  model  IVriie 
for  Special  Offey.      Finest    ^  1  ft  <fr07 

Guaranteed  1914Models  ^SU  tO  g 

with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  Tires. 
1913  and  ilOlSMODELS  tf^*^ 

OF  BEST  MAKES        nj^  M  tO  ^  JsS 

too  Second-Hand  Wheels 

All  jnaies  a>id  models,  good  as  new  ^9  ^  O 
Great  Factory  Clearing  Sale.  ««» 
We  Shift  on  Approval  without  a  cent 

%Si'fiiow  #Q  Hays^  Free  Tr/al 

T'iOF^  coaster-brake  wlieels,  lamps,  and 
«  *«lfcw  sundries,  hal/usital  prices.    DO  NOT 
BUY  till  you  get  our  catalogue  anr"  IVrite  noTv. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.      Dept.  H-113  CHICAGO 


Write  For  Free  Book 

How  to  save  money, labor, I 
time.  Banish  blight,  dis- 
ease and  insects  from  or- 
chards, etc.  Usei 
Brown's  Auto  Spray 

Style  shown  has 4  gal. ca- 
pacity-non-cl  egging  Auto  \ 
Pop  Nozzle.    40  other  styles 
and  sizes— hand  and  power  outfits. 
,  C.  brown  Co.,  2  O  Jay  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  I 


WHITEWASHING 

and  disinfecting  with  the  new^ 

''Kant-Klog" 

Sprayer 

gives  twice  the  results  with 
same  labor  and  fluid.   Also  for 
spraying  trees,  vines,  vegetables, 
etc.  Agents  Wanted.  Booklet  free, 
Rochester  Spray  Pump  Co., 
207  Broadway,  Rochester;  N.  Y. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


A  Bright  New  Book  of  182  Pages  for  1914 

Telling  the  Plain  Truth  about  BURPEE- QUALITY  SEEDS,  is  mailed 
Free  of  Cost  to  Gardeners  everywhere  upon  Application  to 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Burpee  Buildings,  Philadelphia 


Roses,  Plants,  Seeds, 

Bulbs,  Vines, 
Shrubs,  etc.,  by 

mail,  postpaid. 
Safe  arrival  and 
satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. 60  years 
of  fair  dealing. 
Hundreds  of  car- 
loads of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental 
Trees.  1200  acres, 
60  in  hardy  roses— 
none  better  grown. 
46  greenhouses  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Begronias,  Geraniums, 
etc.  Immense  stock  of  Superb  Cannas,  the  queen 
of  bpdding  plants.  Large  assortment  of  hardy  Peren- 
nial Plants,  which  last  for  years. 

192=Pasre  Catalog  FREE.   Send  for  it  Today. 
The  Storrs  &  Harrison  Co.,  Box  241,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


09D  SEEDS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

Prices  Below  All  Others 

I  will  give  a  lot  of  new 
=  sorts  free  with  every  order  I 
"  £11.  Buy  and  test.   Return  if 
not  0.  K.— money  refunded. 

Big  Catalog  FREE 
Over  TOO  illustrations  of  vege- 
tables and  flowers.  Send  yours 
and  your  neighbors*  addresses. 
MWAY,     Rockford,  Illinois 


12  EVERBEARING  tntp 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  f  K IE 


Yes,  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  I   This  is 
simply   to   introduce  our  wonderful 
Productive  Strawberry  Plants 

Produce  great  crops  of  fine,  extra  large, 
delicious  strawberries  all  summer  and 
fall.  Fall  bearing  strawberries  are  in 
great  demand.  Here's  your  chance 
to  get  12  nice,  thrifty  plants,  also  our  Three 
Color  Catalog,  FREE.  Your  name  and  ad- 
dress on  a  postal  will  bring  them.  Plants 
sent  prepaid  in  proper   planting  season. 

BRADLEY  BROTHERS 
2S1  Main  St.     Makanda,  Illinois 


BOTHERED 
WITH  SCALE? 

The  oneabsolute- 
ly  sure  spray  for 
San    Jose  is 
"Scalecide."  Used 
in  the  best  orchards 
everywhere.  En- 
dorsed by  Experiment  Sta- 
tions. Will  keep  your  trees 
clean  and  healthy  and  make  t? 
yield  number  one  fruit.  Be-ter 
than  lime  sulphur.   Eas^  to  handle, 
or  corrode  the  pump  or  injure  the  s'<ir 
has  no  substitute.    OUR  SERVICE  DEPART- 
MENT furnishes  everything  '"-^r  the  orchard 
Write  today  to  Department     6,  fornfwhook" 
—"Pratt's  Hand  Booic  for  t- ruit  Crowers" 
and  "Scalecide"  the  Tree  Saver.    Both  free. 

B.  G.  PRATT  CO.,  50  Church  Street,  New  York  City 


Will  not  clog- 

■Scalecide" 


PURE  SWEET  $A00 

CLOVER  D!'.; 

BIGGEST  MONEY-MAKER  KNOWN-INVESTIGATE 

The  greatest  forage  plant  that  grows,  Superior  to  all 
AS  a  fertilizer  Equal  to  Alfalfa  for  hay.  Excels  for  pas. 
ture.  i^Builds  up  worn-out  soil  quickly  and  produces  im- 
mense crops,  worth  from  $50  to  $125  per  acre.  Easy  to  get 
started,  grows  f^venrvyhtre,  on  all  kinds  of  soil.  Don't 
delay  writing  for  our  Big  76»page  free  catalog  and  circu- 
lar giving  full  particulars.  We  can  save  you  money  on 
best  tested  guaranteed  seed.  Sample  Free.  Write  today. 


A.  A.  BERRY  SEED  CO.; 


Box 


CLARINDA,  IOWA 


40  ACRES  S'°P?;: 

gressive,  Americus  and  other  best 
everbearers.  tret  acquainted 
ofTer  for  testing.  Send  us  10c 
for  mailing  expense,  and  we 
will  send  you  6  high  quality 
everbearing  plants  (worth  $1) 
and  guarantee  them  to  fruit  all 
summer  and  fall,  or  money 
refunded.  Catalogue  with  his- 
tory FREE  if  you  write  today. 
THE  GABDNEE  NURSERY  CO.. 

Box  130  OSAGE,  IOWA 


450,000 


200  varieties.  Also  Crapes,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Best  rooted 
stock.  Genuine,  cheajj.  2  sample  currants— 10c.  Desc.  price 
list  free.  Lewis  Roesch,  Box  K,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


GROW  BIG,  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRIES 

I  You  can  raise  large  crops  of  delicious  berries  from  a  small  piece  of 
I  ground  if  you  start  right — with  hardy,  prolific,  carefully  grown  plants  | 
selected  from  ALLEN'S  TRUE-TO-NAME  VARIETIES 

All  standard  early  and  late  strains  for  every  soil  and  climate  requirement. 

WRITE  FOR  1914  BERRY  BOOK-  Allen's  Berry  Book  is  full  of 
I  valuable  information  on  how  to  grow  berries  and  small  fruits  profitably. 

It  lists  and  describes  Strawberries,  Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes, 
I  Currants,  Asparagus,  etc.    Copy  sent  FREE  upon  request. 

W.  F.  ALLEN,      57  Market  St.,      SALISBURY,  MD. 


MARCH  1,  1914 
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New  Bingham  Bee  Smoker 

the  all-important  tool  of  the  raost  extensive  honey 
producers  of  the  world.  This  illustration  shows 
the  remarkable  steel  fire-grate  which  such  men  as 
Mr.  France,  Mr.  Rauchfiiss,  the  Dadants,  and 
others  say  is  the  best  on  the  market.  The 
Smoke  Engine  grate  has  381  holes  for  air  and 
draft — equal  to  an  opening  two  inches  square. 
Buy  the  large  sizes  and  be  pleased.  For  sale  at 
your  dealers  or  direct. 

Smoke  Engine,  -i-inch  stove,  wt.  1%  lbs.,  $1.25 

Doctor,  stove,  wt.       lbs  85 

Two  larger  sizes  in  copper,  extra  50 

Conqueror.  3-inch  stove,  wt.  1%  lbs  75 

Little  Wonder,  2^^-inch  stove,  wt.  1  lb  50 

Two  largest  size^  with  hinged  cover. 


^  BlNOHAhi 

Bee  Smoker 


Pd.1erited 


A.  G.  WOODMAN  CO. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


WOODMAN'S  SECTION -FIXER 


A  NEW  MACHINE  of  pressed  steel  for  folding 
sections  and  putting  in  top  and  bottom  starters, 
all  at  one  handling.  A  great  time-saver,  and  a 
good  job  assured  with  ease.  With  top  and  bot- 
tom starter  the  comb  is  firmly  attached  to  all 
four  sides — a  requirement  to  grade  Fancy.  In- 
crease the  value  of  your  crop  this  season  by  this 
method.  We  want  every  one  to  try  this  machine. 
We  guarantee  satisfaction.  Adjustable  to  any 
width— 4Hx4^i  or  4x5  section.  Model  received 
with  much  favor  by  recent  Detroit  and  Chicago 
beekeepers"  conventions.  Price  §2.50  f.  o.  b.  Wt. 
5  lbs.  Send  for  special  circular  showing  large 
illustrations. 

A.  6.  WOODMAN  CO.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


SPRAYERS 


Are  a  Necessity 
and  a  Benefit. 

They  save  your  crop,  increase  the  yield 
and  improve  tlie  quality-.  Our  Spray  Cal- 
endar shows  -when  to  spray  and  what 
materials  to  use.  Our  "Spray"  booklet 
shows  70  combinations  of 

IROMAQE 

Bucket,  Barrel,  Power  and 
Traction  Sprayers  for 
orchard  and  field  crops 
and  other  uses.  Built 
complete  or  in  units — 
buy  just  what  you 
need.  Ask  your  deal- 
er to  show  them  and 
let  Uncle  Sam  bring 
5'ou  the  rest  of  the 
story  and  the  spray 
calendar.  Also  "Iron 
Aee  Farm  and  Garden 
News"  free. 
Bateman  M'f'g  Co. 
Box  1204 
Qrenlocli,  N.  J. 


Baby  Chicks 


White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks. 
Buff  Orpingtons  Reds,  Minor- 
cas,  R.  C.  Br.  Leghorn,  Wyan- 
dottes.  24  years'  experience  guarantees 
safe  arrival.  High  ouality  at  low  prices. 
Catalog  free. 

OLD  GLORY  HATCHERY,  HINSDALE.  ILL. 


MAKE  HENS  LAY 

By  feeding  raw  bone.  Its  egg-producing  value  is  four 
times  that  of  grain.  Eggs  more  fertile,  chicks  more 
vigorous,  broilers  earlier,  fowls  heavier  ^ 
profits  larger. 

MANN'S  '■H'olM  Bone  Cutter 

Cuts  all  bone  with  adhering  meat  and 
gristle.  Never  clogs.  10  Days'  Free  Triai. 
No  money  in  advance. 

Send  Today  for  Free  Book. 
F.  W.  Mann  Co..  Box    37,  Milford.  Mass. 


STUDY  BEE  CULTURE  BY  MAIL 

There  is  money  in  Bees  if  you  know  how.  Make  a  good  living  from  Bees  or  keep  down  the  high  cost  of  living.  Always  a 
good  demand  for  men  who  know  Bee  Culture.  Just  the  opporttmity  you  have  been  wanting  learn  at  home.  You  can  make 
your  spare  time  count  and  finish  this  course  this  winter  by  beginning  now.  This  excellent  course  prepared  by  E.  R.  Root, 
the  foremost  exponent  of  Scientific  Beekeeping.  Also  splendid  correspondence  courses  in  General  Farming.  Truck — North 
or  South.  Poultry,  Fruit.  Flowers.  Greenhouse.  Soils.  Dairying.  Farm  Management.  Farm  Book-keeping,  Farm  Veterinary, 
Writing  for  the  Farm  Press,  Mushrooms.  Ginseng,  etc.  Original  and  largest  school  devoted  exclusively  to  teaching-  farm- 
ing by  mail.  Write  to-day  for  Free  Booklet  "  How  to  Make  the  Farm  Pay  More,"  also  temporary  low  rate,  easy  terms,  full 
particulars.    (Which  course  interests  you  7)    (No  agents.)    Free         Amoripon  Pormorc  Qohnnl  Laird  Building, 

sample  lesson  from  General  Farming  Course  on  request.  HlllCIIUdli  rdllllCIO  OUIIUUI,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


The  Keen  Kutter 
Pocket  Knife 

ANY  Keen  Kutter  pocket  knife  is 
^  the  king  bee  of  quality.  It  is 
guaranteed  for  that.  It  has  the  gump- 
tion and  finish,  the  Hve,  strong  steel  and 
the  capacity  for  hard  work  and  long 
life  that  puts  all  Keen  Kutter  cutlery 
and  tools  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Km 
mm 

on  a  knife,  scissors  or  tools  means  satisfaction  every  time, 
as  you  define  the  word.  It  means  that  you  must  get  what 
you  want  out  of  it.  The  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark  means 
that  the  dealer  is  authorized  to  return  your  money  foi  any 
article  that  bears  it.  Try  a  Keen  Kutter  pocket  knife 
and  you'll  say  it's  a  first-rate  knife. 

"  The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten. " 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY 

St.  Louis  New  York  Philadelphia  Toledo 


Pocket 

Knife     ,,,.xy—  « 
No.  I^^^^J' 

K03533  Wyfrnfm 

|Price$0.85 


Minneapolis 


Sioux  City- 


Wichita 


mm/M 

mm 

fmSA 

(  9  Pocket 

'  Knife 
No 
K3878 
Priee$1.25 

PhelpsBophi^ 
foiTheAsKing — 


Every  Buggy  Sold  on  30  Days' 
FREE  Trial  Absolutely 
Guaranteed  for 
2  Full  Years 


It  Shows  You 
How  to  Save  $25. GO  to  $40.00 

Don't  doubt  this !  Send  for  this  book  and  prove  it 
to  yourself!  Do  that  today!  It  costs  you  nothing^. 
200,000  men  know  by  ezverience  that  this  is  so!  They 
saved  at  least  $25.00  to  $40.00  on  every  buggy  they 
bought  after  they  got  Phelps'  book.  And  they  got 
the  best  buggies  made— just  as  you  Buggies 
made  of  the  finest  Second-grow^th  Hickory  split,  not 
sawed.   Phelps  make  the  famous — 

iSPLIT  HICKORY  Buggy 

Think  of  getting  a  line  buggy— be^fer  than  others  your  friends  pay  $25.00  to  $40.00  more  for.  A 
buggy  that  will  make  you  the  envy  of  all  your  fellows.  Think  of  getting  it  to  try  out  on  the  road 
free  for  30  days  and  guaranteed  for  two  years!    Write  for  this  book  today. 

And  Phelps  otfers  you  the  choice  of  an  immense  number  of  1914  buggy  styles  to  choose  from. 
More  than  40  local  carriage  shops  "  rolled  into  one  "  could  ever  show  you.  Address 
H.  C.  PHELPS.  President.  THE  OHIO  CARRIAGE  MFG.  CO..  Station  293.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


MARCH  1,  1914 
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Classified  Advertisements 

Notices  will  be  inserted  in  these  classified  columns  at 
25  cents  per  line.  Advertisements  intended  for  this 
department  can  not  be  less  than  two  lines,  and  should 
not  exceed  five  lines,  and  you  must  say  you  want  your 
advertisement  in  the  Classified  Columns  or  we  will  not 
be  responsible  for  errors. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  FOR  SALE 


See  our  special  sale  of  honey  on  advertising  page 
7  of  this  issue.    The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Foe  Sale. — Choice  extracted  honey  in  new  60-lb. 
cans  at  9  cts.  per  lb.      J.  P.  Moore,  Morgan,  Ky. 


For  Sale. — Finest  quality  buckwheat  honey  in 
cans  and  kess.    Clover  honey  all  sold. 

C.  J.  Baldridge,  Kendaia,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — 3000  lbs.  of  fine  extracted  honey  in 
60-lb.  cans.  7V2  cts.  per  lb.  George  Rauch,  Orange 
Mountain  Bee  Farm,  Guttenberg,  N.  J. 


For  Sale. — Aster,  goldenrod,  yellow-top  honey- 
blends,  fine  quality,  5^  cts.  per  lb. 

joE  C.  Weaver,  Cochrane,  Ala. 


For  Sale. — Xo.  1  buckwheat  comb,  $3.00  per 
case,  24  sections  to  case. 

Joseph  M.  Elsbree,  Waverly,  X.  Y. 


Foe  Sale. — Several  tons  of  raspberiw-milkweed 
honey  (mostly  milkweed)  in  new  60-lb.  cans  (two 
in  a  case),  a  verv  fine  honey.  Write  for  price.  Small 
sample  free.      P.  W.  Sowinski,  Bellaire,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — White-clover  honey,  none  better.  In 
10-lb.  pails,  six  in  a  case,  at  $6.50  per  case;  5-lb. 
pails,  12  in  a  case,  at  $7.00  per  case;  %-lb.  glass 
jars,  24  in  a  case,  at  $2.80  per  case.  Sample,  4  cts. 
Also  in  60-lb.  cans,  very  nice  amber  honey. 

Hexry  Stewart,  Prophetstown,  111. 


For  Sale. — Blended  raspberry,  buckwheat,  and 
goldenrod  honey ;  has  a  thick  body  and  a  strong  and 
very  rich  flavor.  Put  up  for  sale  in.  new  60-lb.  tin 
cans.  Price  $5.00  a  can.  Sample  by  mail,  10  cts., 
which  may  be  applied  on  an  order  for  honey. 

Elmer  Hutchixsox,  Pioneer,  Mich. 


For  Sale. — Xo.  1  white  comb,  $3.25  per  case; 
No.  2  white,  $2.75.  Xo.  1  fall  comb.  $2.75  per  case; 
No.  2  fall,  $2.50  per  case.  All  cases  have  24  sec- 
tions to  case,  and  six  cases  to  carrier.  Amber  ex- 
tracted, 8  cts. 

QurBIN-THB-QUEEN-BREBDBB,  Bellevue,  O. 


HONEY  AND  WAX  WANTED 


Wanted. — Comb,  extracted  honev,  and  beeswax. 
R.  A.  Burnett  &  Co.,  173  So.  Water  St.,  Chicago. 


Wanted. — Comb  honey  and  beeswax.  State  what 
you  have  and  price.    J.  E'.  Harris,  Morristown,  Tenn. 


Wanted. — Honey,  extracted  and  comb.  Will  buy 
or  handle  on  cotomission.  Beeswax — will  pay  high- 
est price.    HiLDEZTH  &  Segelken,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 


For  bees,  queens,  or  material — tvpewriters,  vio- 
lins, printing-press,  write  E.  C.  Bird,  Boulder,  Col. 


For  Sale. — A  full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  Root's 
prices.  A.  L.  Healy,  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 


For  Sale. — Full  line  of  Root's  goods  at  factory 
prices,  E.  M.  Dunkel,  Osceola  Mills,  Pa. 


Beekeepers,  let  us  send  you  our  catalog  of  hives, 
smokers,  foundation,  veils,  etc.  They  are  nice  and 
cheap.  White  Mfg.  Co.,  Greenville,  Tex. 


Xew  crop  of  extra-fine  quality  alfalfa  seed,  $6.50 
per  bushel;  sacks,  25  cts.  extra;  also  some  sweet- 
clover  seed.         R.  L.  Snodgrass,  Augusta,  Kan. 


For  Sale. — Empty  second-hand  cans,  two  cans  to 
the  case:  sood  as  new:  25  cts.  per  case. 

C.  H.  W.  Weber  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


For  Sale. — Better  hive  for  less  money.  Beekeep- 
ers' supplies  and  standard-bred  Italian  bees.  Write 
for  catalog.        A.  E.  BuRDiCK,  Sunnyside,  Wash. 


The  best  of  bee  goods  for  the  least  money.  Send 
for  new  catalog.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  H.  S.  Dl'by  &  Son,  St.  Anne,  HI. 


For  Sale. — Root's  goods  and  Dadant's  founda- 
tion at  factory  prices. 

Spencer  Apiaries,  Xordhoff,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — 500  lbs.  yellow  biennial  sweet-clover 
seed  at  $14.00  per  bushel  of  60  lbs.,  hulled  seed. 

R.  L.  Snodgrass,  Harrisburg,  Col. 


For  Sale. — Root's  g:oods  at  factory  prices.  Fresh 
stock  and  prompt  accurate  service.  Let's  get  ac- 
quainted.   L.  W.  Crovatt,  box  134,  Savannah,  Ga. 


For  Sale. — Xew  7  H.  P.  twin  cylinder  Indian 
motorcycle,  1918  model.  Will  trade  for  bees  or 
supplies.    Address  J.  E.  Hebert,  Bad  Axe,  Mich. 


We  are  among  the  largest  growers  of  alsike  clover 
in  this  countrv,  and  offer  good  clean  seed.  Bushel, 
$11.00:  half  bushel,  $5.75;  peck.  $3.00. 
C.  J.  Baldridge,  Homestead  Farm,  Kendaia,  X.  Y. 


For  Sale. — 40  second-hand  8-frame  dovetailed 
one-story  hives  with  Hoffman  frames:  96  supers  for 
the  same,  complete  with  slotted  separators,  slats.  and 
springs,  for  4^4  x  1  %  sections,  all  in  good  condition 
— some  hives  never  used.  Xo  disease.  Price  $60.00 
for  the  lot  if  taken  soon. 

Curtis  Smith,  Superior,  Xeb. 


The  Beekeepers'  Review  Clubbing  List:  The  Ee- 
vieu'  and  Gleanings  one  year,  $1.50.  The  Revieiv 
and  Atnerican  Bee  Journal  one  year.  $1.50.  All 
three  for  one  year  only  $2.00.  Dealers  or  those 
wanting  to  buy  honey  kindly  ask  for  a  late  number 
of  the  R trie v:\ax\ni  a  list  "of  100  producers  having 
honey  for  sale.  Addi-ess 

"The  Beekeepers'  Review,  Xorthstar,  Mich. 


The  Xational  Beekeepers'  Association  now  buys 
supplies  for  their  members.  Send  us  your  order, 
enclosing  the  same  money  you  have  to  pay  others, 
and  we  will  buy  them  for  you  on  the  co-operative 
plan.  If  not  a  member  we  reserve  the  right  to  re- 
tain $1.50  from  the  profits  on  your  first  order  to 
pay  your  membership  dues  and  subscription  to  the 
Review  one  year.  Sample  copy  of  the  Review  free. 
Address  National  Beekeepers'  Association, 
X'orthstar,  Michigan. 


REAL  ESTATE 


Virginia  orchards  pay  handsome  profits.  Good 
fruit  lands  in  the  famous  apple  belt  $15  an  acre  up. 
Easy  payments.  Send  names  of  two  friends  inter- 
ested in  Virginia  and  receive  our  beautiful  magazine 
one  year  free.  F.  H.  LaBaume,  Agr'l  Agt.  X'orfolk 
&  Western  Rv.,  Room  246,  N.  &  W,  Bldg.,  Roanoke, 
Va. 


Facts  About  the  Southeast.  Farm  lands  average 
less  than  $17  per  acre.  Beef,  pork,  dairying,  and 
poultry  make  big  profits.  Large  returns  from  alfal- 
fa, cotton,  corn,  truck,  fruits,  and  nuts.  Good  local 
and  nearby  markets.  Ample  rain,  mild  winters,  en- 
joyable summers.  Industrial  openings  everywhere. 
"  The  Southern  Field  "  Magazine  and  State  booklets 
free.  M.  V.  Richards,  Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Ry.,  Ropm  27,  Washington,  P.  C, 
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WANTS  AND  EXCHANGES 


Wanted. — 250  colonies  of  bees,  from  a  location 
free  from  disease.  Box  3770,  Gleanings,  Medina,  O. 


Will  buy  bees.  Myself  examine,  pack,  and  ship, 
Write  F.  A.  Allen,  Philipsburg,  Que. 


Wanted. — Bees  in  lots  of  25  to  300  colonies, 
preferably  within  250  miles  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  W.  Smith,  Birmingham,  Mich. 


Wanted. — Ten  hives  of  bees  in  ten-frame  Lang- 
stroth  hives  in  or  near  Chicago,  111. 
Robert  Kroschel,  3226  Osgood  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Wanted. — To  buy  bees  for  June  delivery,  stand- 
ard L.  hives  or  three-frame  nuclei. 
Wm.  R.  Gantley,  113  State  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Wanted. — To  furnish  every  beekeeper  within  500 
miles  of  Boise,  Idaho,  Avith  the  best  and  cheapest  bee 
supplies  on  the  market,  quality  considered.  Send  me 
your  order  or  a  list  of  your  requirements  for  1914. 
Our  catalog  and  price  list  will  be  mailed  to  you  free. 
Order  early  and  get  the  discounts. 

C.  E.  Shriver,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Wanted. — A  partner  for  one-third  undivided  in- 
terest in  a  240-acre  tract  of  heavy  hammock  land  on 
the  Indian  River,  Fla.,  a  few  miles  below  Daytona, 
Volusia  Co.  Ideal  citrus  land;  flowing  wells  can  be 
had  anvAvhere  on  property ;  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
river  front,  with  beautiful  building  sites  on  Key. 
Write  if  interested.    Edm'in  G.  Balwin,  DeLand,  Fla. 


BEES  AND  QUEENS 


Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  will  please  you.  C. 
W.  Phelps  &  Son,    3  Wilcox  St.,    Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — 50  to  200  colonies,  eight-frame,  first- 
class.  E.  F.  Atwater,  Meridian,  Idaho. 


Am  booking  orders  now  for  three-band  Italian 
queens.  J.  I.  Banks,  Liberty,  Tenn. 


Pure  Italian  bees  or  their  hybrids,  in  L.  10 
frames,  wired,  full  foundation,  1  or  100. 

Jos.  Walrath,  Antioch,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — 150  colonies  or  carload  of  Italian 
bees  in  ten-frame  Langstroth  hives,  in  Missouri. 
Address  R.  F.  Holtermann,  Brantford,  Ont.,  Can. 


Golden-yellow  Italian  queens  my  specialty.  Un- 
tested, $1.00;  tested,  $1.50.  Ready  April  1.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.   E.  A.  Simmons,  Greenville,  Ala. 


For  Sale. — 200  colonies  of  Italian  bees  at  $5.00 
per  colony.  G.  H.  Adams, 

Spring  and  Central  Ave.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


California  Golden  queens  produce  the  bright  Avork- 
ers,  equal  to  any.  Tested,  $1.25  to  $2.50;  mated, 
75  cts.:  12,  $8.00;  50,  $32;  100,  $60. 

W.  A.  Barstow  &  Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce 
golden  bees ;  for  gentleness  ad  honey-gathering  they 
are  eciual  to  any.  Every  queen  guaranteed.  Price 
$1.00;  6  for  $5.00.  Wm.  S.  Barnett,  Barnett's,  Va. 


Italian  bees  in  pound  packages  and  on  comb  our 
specialty;  30-page  catalog  giving  beginners'  outfit 
free  ;  also  queens. 

The  Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 


1914  Queens. — Moore's  strain  of  leather-colored 
Italians  in  April- at  75  cts.  Also  bees  by  the  pound, 
nuclei,  tested  queens.  Write  for  prices  on  nuclei. 
Address  Ogden  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


For  Sale. — Several  yards  of  bees  on  five  years' 
time  and  easy  terms  of  payment.  No  disease,  and 
best  of  locations.  All  Ave  ask  is  that  you  help  us 
work  these  bees  for  several  months  this  year  to  show 
your  ability  to  manage  them.  Further  particulars  on 
request.     Spencer  Apiaries  Co.,  Nordhoflf,  Cal. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 

Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Bees  are  hustlers.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &  Son,  8  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — 20  colonies,  eight-frame  hives,  two 
supers  to  hive,  heavy  with  stores.  Delivered  on  car 
Carlisle  or  Mt.  Sterling,  Ky.    $5.00  per  colony. 

Raymond  Smathers,  Sharpsburg,  Kv. 


For  Sale. — 500  hives  of  bees  located  in  five  dif- 
ferent yards  in  the  Kankakee  swamp.  Full  equip- 
ment of  everything  needed  in  bee  business.  Write 
for  particulars.    Mrs.  F.  B.  CavanaGh,  Hebron,  Ind. 


Save  those  queenless  colonies  by  ordering  a  tested 
three-banded  Italian  queen.  One'  for  $1.25  ;  six  for 
$6.00.  These  queens  are  guaranteed  to  please  you, 
01  your  money  refunded. 

B.  M.  Caraway,  Mathis,  Texas. 


Queens  ready  in  May.  J.  E.  Hand  strain  of 
three-band  Italian,  bred  for  gentle  honey-gathering, 
and  Avintering.  Write  for  price  list  and  free  booklet, 
"  HoAv  to  Transfer,  Get  Honey  and  Increase." 

J.  M.  GiNGERiCH,-  Arthur,  111. 


Phelps'  Golden  Italian  Queens  combine  the  qual- 
ities you  Avant.  They  are  great  honey-gatherers, 
beautiful  and  gentle.  Mated,  $1.00;  six,  $5.00: 
tested,  $3.00;  breeders,  $5.00  and  $10.00.  C.  W. 
Phelps  &  Son,  3  Wilcox  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale. — 250  coloiJes  of  bees,  100  sets  empty 
combs,  540  supers,  sections,  foundation,  bait  combs, 
extractor,  and  tanks.  Every  thing  ready  for  busi- 
ness. .J.  H.  Warner  &  Son, 

Middleburg,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Queens  and  Bees  for  Sale. — See  our  large  adver- 
tisement elseAvhere  in  this  journal,  and  read  The  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  letter  to  us  regarding  our  queens.  Write 
at  once  for  large  bee  and  queen  circular. 

The  Penn  Co.,  Penn,  Miss. 


For  Sale. — Italian  queens,  bees  by  pound.  De- 
scriptiA-e  list  free.  Apiaries  under  State  inspection. 
Licaflets,  '"How  to  Introduce  Queens,"  15  cts.;  "How 
to  Increase,"  15  cts.;  both  25  cts. 

E.  E.  Mott,  Glenwood,  Mich. 


Golden  Italian  queens  that  produce  golden  bees, 
the  brightest  kind,  gentle,  and  as  good  honey-gath- 
erers as  can  be  found.  Each,  $1.00:  six,  $5.00; 
tested,  $2.00;  breeders,  $5.00  to  $10.00. 

J.  B.  Brockavell,  Malvern  Hill,  Va. 


Queens  bred  from  Moore's  and  Doolittle's  best 
Ifalian  stock;  untested,  60  cts.  each;  $6.60  per  doz. ; 
$50.00  per  100.  Tested,  90  cts.  each,  $10.20  per 
doz.  ;  $80.00  per  100.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Book 
orders  noAV.  Nuclei,  any  quantity,  two-frame,  $1.50  ; 
three-frame,  $2.00.  Add  price  of  above  queens 
Avanted.      Spencer  Apiajjies  Co.,  Nordhoff,  Cal. 


Goldens  and  three-band  Italians,  ready  March  1. 
They  have  been  bred  for  three  points — prolificness, 
gentleness,  and  honev-gathering  qualities.  Select  un- 
tested, each,  75  cts. :  6,  $4.25 ;  12,  $8.25 ;  50, 
$32.50;  100,  $60.00.  Tested,  $1.50;  select  tested, 
$2.00:  three-banded  breeders,  $4.00;  golden  breed- 
ers, $5.00.  Garden  City  Apiary  Co., 

Rt.  3,  Box  86,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — SAvarms  of  bees  in  packages.  Replace 
your  winter  losses  and  strengthen  Aveak  colonies 
with  young,  healthy  Italian  bees;  i/^-lb.  packages, 
90  cts.  each;  1-lb.  packages,  $1.25  each;  2-lb.  pack- 
ages, $2.45  each.  Young,  untested,  three-banded 
Italian  queens,  75  cts.  each.  We  guarantee  satis- 
faction and  safe  arrival.  Write  for  circular  and 
complete  price  list. 

Brown  &  Berry,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


Early  Queens. — Those  who  desire  early  queens 
can  be  supplied  by  sending  orders  to  us.  Only  three- 
band  Italians  stand  the  severe  test  against  diseases, 
and  our  bees  are  clean.  Untested  queens,  $1.00 
each;  $4.25  for  six;  $8.00  per  dozen.  Always  safe 
arrival  and  satisfaction  to  everybody.  If  you  desire 
queens  in  large  lots  early,  better  let  us  book  you  as 
soon  as  convenient,  and  money  can  be  sent  Avhen 
queens  are  wanted.  Your  check  is  good,  or  any  way 
vou  Avish  to  remit. 

The  Rialto  Honey  Co.,  Box  73,  Rialto,  Cal, 
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Dunn's  Golden  Italian  queens,  bred  strictly  for 
business,  that  produce  a  strong  race  of  honey-gather- 
ers, March  1  to  Oct.  15:  One,  mated,  75  cts. ;  6, 
$4.25;  12,  $8.25;  50,  $32.50;  100,  $60.00.  Tested, 
$3.00;  breeders,  $10.00.  L.  j.  Drxx,  Queen-breed- 
er, Box  337G,  Rt.  6.  San  Jose,  Cal. 


For  Sale. — Three-banded  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
and  bees  by  the  pound.  March  15  to  June  15,  un- 
tested queens,  each,  75  cts.;  6,  $4.25;  12,  $8.25; 
tested,  each,  $1.25:  6,  $7.25;  12,  $14.00.  Bees  by 
pound:  1-lb.  package,  $1.25;  6,  $7.25;  12.  $14.00. 
If  you  \^^sh  a  queen  with  bees  by  the  pound  add 
price  of  queen.  Write  for  circular  and  complete 
list.  Browx  &  Berry,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


For  Sale. — California  Italian  queens.  Goldens 
and  Three-banders  by  return  mail  after  March  15  : 
select  untested.  75  cts.;  12,  $8.00;  tested,  $1.00: 
breeders,  $3.00.  Bees  bv  the  pound  a  specialtv. 
ready  April  1;  1  lb.,  $1.25;  2  lbs.,  $2.25;  large  lots, 
less.  Booking  orders  now.  Deliveries  and  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.  Correspondence  solicited.  Circular 
free.    J.  E.  WiXG,  155  Schiele  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


Good  Queexs. — Good  queens  are  a  real  necessity 
in  any  apiary  if  best  results  are  to  be  expected.  The 
old  leather-colored  three-band  Italians  have  proven 
themselves  to  be  the  best  general-piu'pose  bee  extant. 
These  I  can  supply  in  any  quantity  you  may  wish. 
Untested,  $1.00  each;  $4.25  for  six:  '$8.00  per  doz. 
Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  All  orders  will  have 
prompt  attention. 

E.  J.  Atchley,  Bloomington.  Cal. 


For  Sale.- — Early  swarms  at  fall  prices:  ^-Ib. 
bees,  $1.00;  1  lb.  bees.  $1.50.  Add  price  of  queen 
if  wanted.  Untested  three-band  Italian  queens.  75 
cts.  each;  tested  Italian  queens,  $1.25  each.  These 
are  bred  from  best  honey-gathering  strain.  Xo  dis- 
ease. Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  way  for  Northern  hon- 
ey-producers to  increase  and  improve  their  stock. 
Delivery  begins  about  April  5.  Capacity,  40  swarms 
per  day.  W.  D.  Achord.  Fitzpatrick.  Ala. 


Dixie  swarms  direct  to  you  in  April.  Stop  and 
think  for  half  a  minute  what  a  small  package  of 
bees  or  nuclei  would  do  if  put  on  those  unoccupied 
combs  early  in  the  spring.  The  cost  is  just  a  drop 
in  the  bucket,  and  your  1914  honey  crop  may  be 
doubled.  Bees  by  the  pound,  nucleus,  and  queens 
shipped  during  April.  Carefully  selected  stock. 
Excellent  express  and  mail  service.  Prices  low. 
Save  money  by  writing  at  once  for  our  price  list 
and  estimate  on  your  order. 

CoxxEAL'T  Lake  Bee  Co.,  Meldi-im,  Georgia. 


Many  men  of  many  minds  ;  but  the  minds  of  prac- 
tical beekeepers  are  turned  toward  the  old  reliable 
three-band  Italians.  We  have  them  in  their  purity, 
new  blood,  new  importation.  Untested  queens  from 
March  to  June.  $1.00  each:  $4.25  for  six,  or  $8.00 
per  dozen :  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  to  all  cus- 
tomers. Write  for  prices  on  large  quantities.  You 
do  not  have  to  return  dead  queens  to  us — just  state 
it  so  on  a  postal  card':  and  queens  dead  on  arrival 
will  be  replaced  promptly. 

The  Golden  Rule"  Bee  Co..  Riverside,  Cal. 


POULTRY 


Rhode  Island  Reds.  Stron?  babv  chicks  for  sale. 
Write  me.  E.  O.  Waltz,  Medina.  Ohio. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  S.  C.  White  Orpingtons.  Mat- 
ing list  free.   James  R.  Lampsox,  box  B,  Medina,  O. 


Silver-penciled  Wyandotte  eggs  from  exhibition 
pens,  $2.50  per  setting  of  15. 

Frank  Clark,  Ridott,  111. 


Stock  and  eggs  for  sale,  all  leading  varieties ;  also 
geese  and  Belgian  hares.     Catalog  free. 

Levi  Stumb.  Richland  Center,  Pa. 


Pure-bred  Indian  Runner  ducks,  snow-white  eggs, 
15  for  $1.00;  100  for  $6.00.    J.  C.  Wheeler, 

921  Austin  Boul.,  Oak  Park,  111. 


Silver  Campines  are  money-makers.  I  offer  first- 
class  stock,  $10;  $12  per  trio. 

Elmer  W.  Palmer.  Catskill,  X.  Y. 


Pure  white  and  fawn  and  white  Indian  Runners, 
Pekins.    Catalog  free.    "WTiite-egg  strains. 

The  Deroy  Taylor  Co.,  Lyons,  X.  Y. 


Eggs  for  sale.  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  Barred 
Rocks,  $1.00  per  15. 

H.  J.  Rodexberg,  Rt.  4,  Metropolis,  111. 


Leghcrxs. — Eggs  for  hatching.  S.  C.  W.  Leg- 
horns, $5.00  per  100;  $1.00  per  15.  Send  for  cata- 
log. WooDwoRTH  Farm,  Wilton,  Ct. 


Eggs. — 20  for  $1.00;  leading  varieties  prize  poul- 
try, pigeons,  hares,  etc.  Booklet  free.  Large  illus- 
trated catalog,  10  cts.      F.  G.  Wile,  Telford,  Pa. 


Corning  strain  direct,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorn  eggs  and 
day-old  chicks  for  sale.  The  strain  that  weigh,  lay, 
and  pay.    Also  B.  P.  Rocks  at  farmers'  prices. 

F.  .J.  Armsteoxg,  Xevada.  Ohio. 


Kellerstrass  Crystal  White  S.  C.  Orpingtons.  Eggs 
for  hatching,  $3.00  per  doz.  Shipped  same  day 
order  is  received  from  prize-winners.  Trained  Ca- 
pons for  sale  and  stock.  Write  for  prices.  Eggs 
tested.  ACHrECH,  Charleston.   S.  CT 


Rhode  Island  Reds.  Partridge  Wyandottes.  Mot- 
tled Anconas.  White  Leghorns.  "^Miite  Cornish;^  Pe- 
kin,  Rouen.  Fawn  and  White  Indian  Runner  ducks : 
also  pure-white  Indian  Runners  and  "White  Call 
ducks.  Line-bred  stock  for  sale.  Eggs  to  set.  Prices 
reasonable  for  high-class  stock. 

L.  G.  Cary,  Trimble,  Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Belgian  hares,  breeders,  and  youngsters.  List 
free.  Harvey  L.  Stumb,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Yorkshire  Sivine  JloritJiIu  Magazine.  50  cents  per 
year.         Yorkshire  Swixe  Publishix'g  Co., 

Franklinville,  X.  Y. 


Foe  Sale. — Dahlia  roots.  2  cts.  each  and  up — - 
gi-een  flowering,  and  100  other  colors.  Soy  beans, 
Thornless  raspberry.     Circular  free. 

.Jacob  McQueex*,  Baltic,  Ohio. 


Runner  Duck  Eggs.-^ — Fa^^Ti,  white-egg  strain,  $1 
per  12  eggs.  Single-comb  R.  I.  Red  eggs,  and  day- 
old  chicks,  Tompkins  strain. 

Sarah  Wideig.  Rt.  29,  Burt,  X.  Y. 


Pigeons  !  Pigeons  !  Thousands,  all  breeds  ;  lowest 
prices:  satisfied  customers  everywhere.  Start  with 
our  $$$-making  -Jumbo  Squab-breeders.  Large,  free, 
instrtictive.  illustrated  matter. 

Peovidexce  Squab  Co.,  Providence.  R.  I. 


HELP  WANTED 


Wax'ted. — Another  young  man  of  good  habits, 
who  is  interested,  to  work  with  bees  and  on  farm  for 
coming  season.     Have  nearly  1000  colonies. 

X.  L.  Stevexs,  Venice  Center,  X.  Y. 

Wanted. — Man  (married  preferred)  experienced 
in  queen-raising;  employment  by  the  year  on  a  sal- 
ary and  percentage. 

Ogdex  Bee  and  Honey  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah. 


Wax'ted. — A  young  man  of  good  character  to 
work  in  our  honey-producing  yards  and  queen-rear- 
ing department.  Please  state  experience  and  wages 
expected  in  first  letter.    We  furnish  board. 

Brown  &  Beery,  Hayneville,  Ala. 

Serve  a  season's  apprenticeship  with  a  well-known 
firm.  E.  D.  Townsexd  &  Sons,  Xorthstar,  Mich., 
can  use  a  "  green  "  hand  during  the  season  of 
1914;  39  years  in  the  business;  7  yards  for  extract- 
ed honey.  Board,  and  perhaps  more  to  an  adept 
student.    Commence  April  1,    Write  us. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Wanted. — Single  young  man  with  some  experi- 
ence for  season  of  1914,  beginning  about  the  middle 
of  May ;  must  be  strictly  temperate,  industrious,  and 
willing  to  work  hard  in  the  busy  season.  State  age, 
experience,  and  wages  expected,  with  board  supplied, 
in  first  letter.    Give  references. 

EwAKT  McEvOY,  Woodburn,  Ontario,  Can. 


BEEKEEPERS'  DIRECTORY 


If  you  need  queens  by  return  mail  send  to  J.  W. 
K.  Shaw  &  Co.,  Loreauville,  Iberia  Parish,  La. 


Nutmeg  Italian  queens,  leather  color,  after  June 
1,  $1.00.  A.  W.  Yates,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Well-bred  bees  and  queens.    Hives  and  supplies. 
J.  H.  M.  Cook,  70  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Queens. — Improved  red-clover  Italians  bred  for 
business,  June  1  tO'  Nov.  15,  untested  queens,  75c. 
each;  dozen,  $8.00;  select,  $1.00  each;  dozen,  $10; 
tested  queens,  $1.25  each;  dozen,  $12.00.  Safe  ar- 
rival and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  C.  CiiEMONS,  Boyd,  Ky. 


Quirin's  famous  improved  Italian  queens,  nuclei, 
colonies,  and  bees  by  the  pound,  ready  in  May.  Our 
stock  is  northern-bred  and  hardy ;  five  yards  winter- 
ed on  summer  stands  in  1908  and  1909  without  a 
single  loss.    For  prices,  send  for  circular. 

QuiRiN-THE-QUEEN-BREEDEE,   Bellevue,  Ohio 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 


beeswax. 

Market  on  beeswax  still  continues  firm,  and  sup- 
plies limited.  While  we  have  received  a  goodly 
number  of  shipments  we  could  use  it  in  still  larger 
quantities,  as  it  takes  over  20,000  pounds  a  month 
to  keep  our  wax-room  going  and  meet  the  orders 
which  come.  We  will  pay,  till  further  notice,  33 
cents  cash,  35  in  trade,  for  average  wax  delivered 
at  Medina,  with  a  premium  for  choice  yellow ;  1  cent 
a  pound  less  delivered  at  branch  ofiices. 


"  answers  to  150  QUESTIONS  COMMONLY  ASKED  ON 
BEES  " 

is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet  in  the  press  of  The  A. 
I.  Root  Co.  The  preliminary  announcement  of  it 
in  our  general  catalog  has  made  an  enormous  de- 
mand for  it  already ;  but  we  have  decided  to  send  it 
to  all  subscribers  who  send  in  $1.00  before  their 
subscriptions  expire,  free.  The  booklet  contains  71 
pages,  and  is  packed  full  of  useful  information.  It 
has  an  elaborate  index  so  that  one  can  locate  just 
the  precise  information  he  is  seeking.  These  answers 
are  taken  largely  from  letters  from  our  subscribers, 
and  cover  a  very  wide  field.  Some  of  the  informa- 
tion given  is  not  comprised  in  our  text-books.  The 
book  will  be  ready  to  send  out  by  March  1st. 


SWEET-CLOVER  SEED. 

Since  our  last  report  we  have  received  a  lot  of 
choice  unhulled  white  seed  from  Oregon,  and  have 
on  the  way  from  Nevada  another  shipment  of  hulled 
white.  We  have  also  secured  a  supply  of  hulled 
biennial  yellow  for  our  stock  here  as  well  as  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  We  have  sold  out  on  the  lot  of  mixed 
white  and  yellow  unhulled,  and  have  no  more  of 
that  to  furnish.  We  still  have  some  of  the  mixed 
white  and  alfalfa  which  we  can  supply  Avhile  it  lasts, 
at  prices  quoted  in  former  issues.  Present  prices  on 
sweet  clover  are  as  follows : 

Prices  in  lots  of    1  lb.  10  lb.  25  lb.  100  lb. 
Melilotus  alba,  biennial: 

White  sweet  clover,  unhulled  .23  $2.10  $5.00  $19.00 
White  sweet  clover,  hulled.  .30  2.80  6.75  26.00 
Melilotus  officinalis,  bien'al: 

Yellow  sweet  clover,  unhull'd  .21  1.90  4.50  17.00 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  hulled  .28  2.60  6.25  24.00 
Yellow  sweet  clover,  annual  .14     1.20    2.75  10.00 


ALSIKE  AND  MAMMOTH  CLOVER  SEED. 

The  market  on  clover  seeds  seems  somewhat  easier 
than  it  has  been,  and  we  quote  choice  alsike  seed  at 
$23.00  for  2  bushels;  $11.75  for  one  bushel;  $6.00 
for  V2  bushel;  $3.25  for  1  peck;  25  cts.  per  lb.,  not 
prepaid. 

Mammoth  or  Peavine:  $19.00  for  2  bushels;  $9.75 
for  one  bushel;  $5.00  for  V2  bushel;  $2.75  per  peck; 
22  cts.  per  lb.,  not  prepaid;  bags  included  in  each 
case. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE. 

To  handle  correspondence  with  OTir  Pacific  Coast 
customers  more  rapidly,  and  to  serve  their  interests 
better,  we  have  opened  an  office  in  the  Holbrook 
Building,  58  Sutter  St.  (near  Market  St.,  and  only 
a  few  blocks  from  the  Ferry),  The  office  will  look 
after  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  our  trade,  retail, 
wholesale,  and  export,  and  we  request  every  one 
interested  in  any  way  in  Root's  goods  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  facilities  offered  by  this  Pacific  Coast 
branch.  From  San  Francisco  we  can  often  direct 
beekeepers  to  nearby  dealers  at  various  points  on 
the  Coast  Avhere  certain  of  our  goods  may  be  had, 
thereby  saving  long  delays  and  high  transportation, 
etc.  This  office  will  at  all  times  be  fully  informed  on 
all  matters  relating  to  Coast  business  from  the  home 
office,  such  as  movement  of  cars  to  various  distrib- 
uting dealers,  etc. 

S-^OCKS. 

In  addition  to  the  stocks  carried  by  dealers  in 
various  points  on  the  Coast  where  our  goods  may  be 
obtained  a  fair  assortment  of  standard  goods  from 
our  catalog  will  be  carried  in  San  Francisco  avail- 
able for  the  beekeeper  and  dealers  alike.  Particu- 
lars regarding  stock  on  hand  in  San  Francisco  fur- 
nished promptly  at  any  time. 


SECOND-HAND  FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

We  have  to  offer  the  following  list  of  foundation 
machines  which  have  been  used,  but  are  in  fair  con- 
dition. In  many  cases  they  will  answer  as  well  as  a 
new  machine  where  you  have  only  a  moderate  out- 
put. Send  for  samples  of  any  mill  in  the  list  which 
may  interest  you. 

No.  0139,  2^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0140,  21^x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0142,  2V2X6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  shape.    Price  $10.00. 

No.  0153,  2^  x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.     Price  $14.00. 

No.  0154,  2%x6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
very  good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0156,  2^x6  extra-thin-super  mill,  fair.  Price 
$10.00. 

No.  0165,  21/^  X  6  hexagonal  extra-thin-super  mill 
in  fair  condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  0176,  21/^x6  extra-thin-super  mill  in  fair 
condition.    Price  $12.00. 

No.  0180,  2V2  X  6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  in 
fair  condition.    Price  $10.00. 

No.  0183,  2V2X6  hexagonal  thin-super  mill,  very 
good  condition.    Price  $14.00. 

No.  0207,  21/^x6  hexagonal  cell  thin-super  Dun- 
ham mill  in  good  condition.    Price  $10.00. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES 

A.  I.  Root 


DASHEEN  TUBERS  BY  MAIL,  ETC. 

In  our  issue  for  Feb.  1  I  spoke  of  parcel  post, 
while  the  fact  is,  dasheen  for  planting  come  under 
the  heading  of  seeds,  and  can  go  anywhere  for  only 
8  cts.  per  lb.  postage ;  and  unless  it  is  for  nearby 
zones,  the  rate  will  be  less  than  by  parcel  post.  On 
nearby  zones,  however,  parcel-post  rates  will  be  much 
cheaper.  Until  recently  the  limit  on  packages  of 
seed  was  4  lbs.,  but  now  it  is  raised  to  11  lbs.  Your 
own  postmaster  should  be  able  to  give  you  the  lowest 
rate  on  whatever  you  send  out  or  send  after;  but  I 
find  postmasters  are  not  all  as  well  posted  as  they 
should  be, 
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Alsike  -  Clover  -  Seed 


Small  Red.  Large  Red.  White.  Yellow  Sweet 
Clover;  Alfalfa.  Timothy.  Blue  Grass.  Millet. 
Rape,  etc.  Good  Seed  Corn  in  varieties. 
Seed  leaflet  and  apiary-supply  catalog  free. 


F.  A.  SNELL,    .    .    Milledgeville,  Illinois 
Carroll  County 

Three -banded  Italian  Bees  and  Queens! 

Guaranteed  safe  arrival  and  satisfaction.  Unvested 
qixeens.  75  cts.  each:  87-50  per  dozen.  Tested.  Si .50. 
Choice  breeders.  |5.00.  Nuclei.  $1.25  per  frame,  good 
supply  of  bees.  Half  pound  bees  with  queen.  §2.00. 
One  pound  bees  with  queen.  S.5.00.  full  weight.  Full 
colony  in  eight-frame  hive  with  queen.  $6.50:  in  ten- 
frame,  87.50.    Best  mail  and  express  service  in  the 

South.   Only  12  hours  to  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
THE  STOVER  APIARIES,  MAYHEW,  MISSISSIPPI 

FRENCH'S 

THE  0RI6INAL  POULTRY  MUSTARD  IN  AMERICA 

Write  to  us  for  information. 
Booklet  and  circulars  free. 

THE  R.  T.  FRENCH  COMPANY,  Mustard-Makers 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y.    Department  D. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE 

Stevenot's  Weather  Cottag-e  fore- 
tells weather   ehangres  8   to  2i 
hours  in  advance.    .    This  little 
weather  cottagre  is  carefully  made 
■with  thermometer,  modeled  stag-- 
head  and  bird  on  front  of  build- 
ing: and  btrdhouse  on  roof. 
The  action  is  based  on  scientific 
principles,  and  is  very  accurate. 
In  bad  weather  the  man.  with 
raised  umbrella,  comes  out.  and 
in  fair  weather  the  lady  appears. 
Interesting:  to  the  entire  family. 
Every  cottajre  fully  guaranteed.  Size  7  1-2  in.  high.  Sent 
parcel  post  prepaid  in  U.  S.  or  Canada  for  Si.  Tour  money 
back  if  dissatisfied.  FRANK  H.  STEVCKOT  CO. 

Dept.  6,  Cooper  Union  New  York  Cit/. 


xNON-SWARiMING 

and  its  application  to  Out-apiaries 
is  fully  outlined  in  the  new  book- 
let "The  Management  of  Out- 
apiaries.  ' ' 

This  is  the  new  title  of  "  A  Year's  Work  in 
an  Out-apiary,"  written  by  G.  M.  Doolittle, 
of  New  York,  and  again  revised  this  past 
season.  The  writer  has  incorporated  all  of 
the  new  ideas  that  he  has  successfully  work- 
ed out  this  past  season,  and  we  are  now 
able  to  offer  you  the  best  there  is  at  this 
time  on  the  subject  of  running  a  series  of 
yards  with  the  least  amount  of  time  and 
labor.  If  you  haven't  any  thing  on  this 
subject  you  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this 
fourth  edition.    .    Price  50  cents  postpaid. 

Order  now  from  the  publishers. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  O. 
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This  Washer 
Must  Pay  for 
Itself 

>  MAN  tried  to  sell  me  a  horse  once.  He  said  it 
^  was  a  fine  horse  and  had  nothing  the  matter 
^  with  it.  I  wanted  a  fine  horse.  But  I  didn't 
know  any  thing  about 
horses  much.  And  I  didn't 
know  the  man  very  well 
either. 

So  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  try  the  horse  for  a 
month.  He  said  "All  right, 
but  pay  me  first,  and  I'll 
give  yoii  back  your  money 
if  the  horse'  isn't  all 
right." 

Well,  I  didn't  like  that. 
I  was  afraid  the  horse 
wasn't  ■■  aU  right,"  and 
that  I  might  have  to  whis- 
tle for  my  money  if  I 
once  parted  with  it.  So 
I  didn't  buy  the  horse 
although  I  wanted  it  bad- 
ly. Xow  thjls  set  me 
thinking. 

You  see  I  make  Wash- 
ing Machines — the  "1900 
Gravity  "  Washer. 

And  I  said  to  myself, 
lots  of  people  may  think 
about  my  Washing  Ma- 
chine as  I  thought  about 
the  horse,  and  about  the  man  who  owned  it. 

But  I'd  never  know,  because  they  wouldn't  wi-ite 
and  tell  me.  You  see  I  sell  my  Washing  Machines 
by  mail.    I  have  sold  over  half  a  million  that  way. 

So,  thought  I,  it  is  only  fair  enough  to  let  people 
try  my  Washing  Machines  for  a  month,  before  they 
pay  for  them,  just  as  I  wanted  to  try  the  horse. 

Now,  I  know  what  our  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer 
will  do.  I  know  it  will  wash  the  clothes,  without 
wearing  or  tearing  them,  in  less  than  half  the  time 
they  can  be  washed  by  hand  or  by  any  other  machine. 

I  know  it  will  wash  a  tubful  of  very  dirty  clothes 
in  Six  Minutes.  I  know  no  other  machine  ever  in- 
vented can  do  that,  without  wearing  out  the  clothes. 

Our  "  1900  Gravity"  Washer  does  the  work  so 
easily  that  a  child  can  run  it  almost  as  well  as  a 
strong  woman,  and  it  doesn't  wear  the  clothes,  fray 
the  edges,  nor  break  buttons  the  way  all  other  ma- 
chines do. 

It  just  drives  soapy  water  clear  through  the  fibers 
of  the  clothes  like  a  force  pump  might. 

So,  said  I  to  myself,  I  will  do  with  my  "  1900 
Gravity  "  Washer  what  I  wanted  the  man  to  do  with 
the  horse.  Only  I  won't  wait  for  people  to  ask  me. 
I' 11  offer  first,  and  I'U  make  good  the  offer  everj- 
time. 

Let  me  send  you  a  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer  on  a 
month's  free  trial.  I'll  pay  the  freight  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  and  if  you  don't  want  the  machine  after 
you've  used  it  a  month,  I'll  take  it  back  and  pay  the 
freight  too.     Surely  that  is  fair  enough,  isn't  it? 

Doesn't  it  prove  that  the  "  1900  Gravity  "  Washer 
must  be  all  that  I  say  it  is  ? 

And  you  can  pay  me  out  of  what  it  saves  for  you. 
It  will  save  its  whole  cost  in  a  few  months,  in  wear 
and  tear  on  the  clothes  alone.  And  then  it  will  save 
50  cents  to  75  cents  a  week  over  that  in  washwom- 
an's wages.  If  you  keep  the  machine  after  the 
month's  trial,  I'll  let  you  pay  for  it  out  of  what  it 
saves  you.  If  it  saves  you  60  cents  a  week,  send  me 
50  cents  a  week  till  paid  for.  I'U  take  that  cheer- 
fully, and  I'll  wait  for  my  money  until  the  machine 
itself  earns  the  balance. 

Drop  me  a  line  to-day,  and  let  me  send  you  a 
book  about  the  "  1900  Gravity"  Washer  that  washes 
clothes  in  six  minutes. 

Address  me  this  way — H.  L.  Barker,  1127  Court 
Street,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  If  you  live  in  Canada, 
address  1900  Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St.,  Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE 


Satisfactory  Service 

and  the  Best  Bee  Supplies 

That  is  what  we  give  our  customers,  and  what  we  can  give  you  if  you 
will  give  us  the  chance.  We  keep  a  large  and  complete  stock  of  Root's 
goods  constantly  on  hand,  and  our  largely  increased  facilities  for  handling 
goods  make  it  possible  to  give  every  order  the  most  prompt  and  careful 
attention.  San  Antonio  is  the  shipping  center  of  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. We  can  save  time  and  freight,  and  get  goods  to  you  in  better  condition 
than  to  send  to  some  more  remote  or  less  centrally  located  point.  We  base 
our  claim  for  service,  and  the  quality  of  our  goods,  not  alone  on  wliat  we 
think  we  can  give  you,  but  what  our  customers  have  had  from  us  for  yea  is 
past.    Just  recently  a  letter  comes  to  us  as  follows : 

As  I  have  been  using  your  supplies  since  March,  1903,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  commend  you  and  the  supplies  you 
handle.  Mistakes,  a  few  have  been  made,  but  were  cheer- 
fully corrected.  As  I  have  nearly  500  colonies,  I  should 
know. 

We  have  many  more  letters  with  equally  good  reports. 
Catalog  on  request,  also  ciuotations  made  on  large  lists. 


Weed  Process  Foundation 

We  are  running  our  new  plant  day  and  night,  and  are  able  to  supply 
the  very  best  gTade  of  foundation  very  promptly,  and  at  prices  which  we 
are  sure  will  please  you.  A  customer  writing  a  day  or  two  ago  about  this 
says : 

The  foundation  you  worked  for  me  has  been  received. 
Your  work  is  perfect,  and  in  those  cartons  it  is  so  con- 
venient for  the  retail  trade. 

We  can  use  your  wax  at  current  prices  if  you  have  more  than  you  want 
worked  into  foundation  for  this  season's  use. 


Booklets  on  Beekeeping 

For  the  benefit  of  students  in  beekeeping  who  want  to  make  a  practical 
start  this  year  we  have  arranged  to  distribute  a  number  of  helpful  booklets, 
all  nicely  printed  and  illustrated,  all  free.  Send  in  your  name,  or  ihe 
names  of  a  few  neighbors  or  friends,  and  we  will  mail  copies  to  them. 
Much  information  on  outfits  for  beginners  and  advanced  beekeepers  is  given 
in  these  booklets.    They  are  well  worth  reading. 


Toepperwein  &  Mayfield 

Cor.  Nolan  and  Cherry  Sts.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 


POLLYANNA 

THE  GLAD  BOOK 


By  ELEANOR  H.  PORTER,  author  of  ^^Miss  Billy" 
and  '*Miss  Billy's  Decision;"  illustrated,  cloth- bound, 
$1.40  postpaid. 

"Enter  Pollyanna.  She  is  the  most 
irresistible  maid  you  have  met  in  all 
your  journeyings  through  Bookland. 
She  is  so  real  that  you  forget  that  she 
is  a  story  girl.  After  the  first  introduc- 
tion you  will  feel  that  the  inner  circle 
of  your  friends  has  admitted  a  new 
member.  A  brave,  winsome,  modern 
American  girl,  Pollyanna  walks  into 
print  to  take  her  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  members  of  the  family. " 

Twelfth  Printing 

Read  some  of  the  press  comments : 

"  Pollyanna  is  the  '  gladdest '  book  that  was  ever  written.  It  is  of  more  real 
value  than  any  thousand  sermons  to  which  I  have  ever  listened." — Fassaic 
Daily  News. 

"  It  is  a  book  that  charms  at  once  by  its  style,  and  delights  by  its  charac- 
ter-drawing and  the  interest  developed  by  the  story." — The  Boston  Journal. 

"  Pollyanna  is  a  delightful  character,  and  the  book  refreshingly  natural." — 
Cedar  Rapids  Record. 

Premium  Offer 

Send  us  two  new  yearly  subscriptions  to  Gleanings 
IX  Bee  Culture  with  remittance  of  $2.00,  and  we  will 
send  you  postpaid  as  premium  a  copy  of  "Pollyanna." 

A  copy  of  ''Pollyanna"  for  TWO  NEW 
subscriptions  to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

fit  5fli  1  OO  P^C\r*V%  /'See  Mr.  A.  I.  Root's  write-up  of  this  book\ 
c*.\.        3.,\JVJ    C^AV^ll.     Von  page  155  of  this  copy  of  GLEANINGS./ 

The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio 


Law  Scholarship 

VALUED  AT 


Given  Absolutely  FREE  to  Advertise  Our  School 


Costs  You  Nothing  Now,  or  Later,  If  You  Act  Immediately! 
This  Offer  Bs  LimSted,  So  Write  Today  — Quiclil   Don^t  Deiay! 

Get  this  most  liberal  offer  before  it  is  too  late.  This  Free  Scholarship  brings  you  a  thor* 
ough  legal  training  for  almost  nothing — tuition  surprisingly  low.  We  are  making  this  liberal  offer  for  adver- 
tising purposes  and  may  withdraw  it  at  any  time,  so  hurry! !  If  you  act  at  once  we  will  give  you  a 
Scholarship,  valued  at  $100.00,  absolutely  FREE.  Send  the  free  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page 
immediately  for  full  particulars. 

COSTS  NOTHING  TO  tNVESTIGaTE! 

Don't  be  backward.  To  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon  below  will  not  cost 
you  a  cent.  Nobody  will  call  on  you  or  bother  you  in  any  way.  We  will  send  you  full  particulars  of  this  ultra 
liberal  Free  Scholarship  offer,  also  our  FREE  BOOK  explaining-  how  to  master  the  law  at  home  during  your 
spare  moments — how  $5000.00  a  year  is  within  your  reach  if  you  will  study  law.  Don't  put  aside  this  paper  until 
you  have  filled  in  the  coupon  and  mailed  it  to  us.   Mail  it  right  now— TOD  AY. 


Guarantee:] 


Vour  Home  A  University! 


We  guarantee  to  coach 
FREE  any  graduate 
failing  to  pass  the  bar 
examination.  Our 
Course  covers  all 
branches  of  American 
Lawand  includes  same 
studies  as  leading 
law  schools. 


You  can  now  learn  the  law  easily  and  quickly  at  home, 
while  you  earn.   No  preliminary  education  necessary. 
More  than  forty  thousand  students  have  enrolled  in  our  bi 

Law  School— the  Largest  Law  School  for  Home  Study  in  the  World 
Distinguished  Faculty  and  Lecturers.   Course  combines  case  and  f^c 
text  book  methods  of  instruction  —  covers  same  ground  as    V '^^^ 
HARVARD.  MICHIGAN,   LELAND    STANFORD.  COL       "  "  " 
UMBIA  and  leading  resident  law  schools — prepares  you  to 
pass  all  subjects  required  in  bar  examinations.  yv  '  * 


A*  ^iS^  Informatio.i 

N  FREE 


Mail  Free  Coupon  At  Once! 


SCHOLARSHIP 
OFFER  COUPON 


Yes,  send  coupon  without  delay!  Be  sure  to  investigate 
immediately — before  this  liberal  offer  expires.    You  can  cut  the 

cost  of  your  law  training  down  to  almost  nothing  if  you  actf 
mail  the  coupon  now.  It  will  bring  you  full  particulars  by  retu 
also  our  valuable  FREE  Book  on  Law.    This  does  not  obligate  ^  v. ^  ^  /r^ 
in  any  way— it  costs  you  nothing— it  simply  gives  you  a  ohancR  to  go  over   A\Wr  ^' 
the  facts  and  decide.  Send  the  coupon  this  minute— before  you  do  another  thing.  ^ 

AMERICAN  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL  OF  LAW  A^/  str. 


American  Correspondence 
^    tN""  School  of  Law 

^/O  X  "^P'  Manhattan  BIdg..  Chicago,  III. 

f   <^  Gentlemen:— Plense  send_jne  full 


at  once,  so        ^  ^4 
urn  mail;  Vg,"../  , 
ate  you  A*  A.  y 


r     particulars  of  your  %  1 00.00  1-  REE  Schs* 
'      arship  Offer;  also  Free  Book  desciibing 
your  Law  Course  and  plan  of  home  !n- 
Gtruction.    Send  everything  free  and  post- 
paid,   '  -'-'■•--'-J  :  


1  not  obligrated  in  any  way. 


Dept.  Vitai,  Manhattan  Building,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


City. 


.State- 


